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AUCT'ONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
H R. HARMER 

* PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 

(Established over 50 years), 

has pleasure in announcing receipt of instruc- 
tions to offer at Auction the magnificent R. B. 
YARDLEY COLLECTION. The first portion, 
comprising the very important British West 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other h 


dings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 








MISCELLANEOUS 

press. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
J{UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, 8S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 














Indian Collection, will be offered on SEPTEM- 
BER 25 and 26. 

The complete series of Yardley Sales will be as 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 25 and 26: British West Indies. 
OCTOBER 9 and 10: Foreign Americans. OCTO- 
BER 30 and 31: British African, European, and N. 
American Possessions. NOVEMBER 20, 21, 27, 
and 28: Foreign Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
DECEMBER 11 and 12: Australasia. JANUARY 8 
and 9: Portugal and Colonies. JANUARY 22 
and 23: British Asiatic issues, including Kashmir; 
also Afghanistan. 

Collectors desiring to receive, as issued, the 
complete series of Yardley Sale Catalogues and 
Lists of Prices Realised, should remit 10/6. Cata- 
logues of all H. R. Harmer’s Weekly Stamp Sales 
in London for Season (September, 1944, to July, 
1945), 10/-; with Lists of Prices Realised, 30/-. 

H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Auctioneer, 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 
RENCH AUTHOR, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
likes trees, dislikes crowds; recently dis- 
charged from Services; would lend a hand on the 
land as a guest. Highest personal references. 
—Box 24 
(ARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
AWN MOWER. 22 inch Atco Motor Lawn 
Mower for sale. Good condition, perfect 
running order. Offer of £40 made by the manu- 
facturers after examination of machine.—Box 65. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring 
for appointment Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
ELL-KNOWN ARTIST, Exhibitor R.A. and all 
the principal Galleries, will paint portraits 
of Service Men from photographs.—Box 58. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A®THUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
BEBNARD QUARITCH, LTD., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—BERNARD 
QUARITCH, LTD., 11, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. Regent 0473. 
OOK BARGAINS. Send for catalogues, price 
6d. Books purchased.—_HOLLAND BROS., 
8, Bristol Street, Birmingham 5. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
CARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given._PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
JDEATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street Yacing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
tad modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
PDoveias GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
EvY4 RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
ojd: dnew materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
FE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
: RE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
FPRENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
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GOVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. " 
ORSE BRASS COLLECTIONS No. 2. Dr. 
Gauntlett’s Collection, Cloth bound, 5/- post 
free.—H. S. RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton 
Coldfield. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendor call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
ODERN SALOON CAR required Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 
APIDISM. COULD YOU ADDRESS a public 
meeting to-night without notes ? RAPIDISM 
will develop for you (1) Mental Alertness, 
(2) Personal Courage.—Write now for free Booklet 
to: THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE (C.510), TUITION 
HOUSE, London, 8.W.19. 
EPAIRS. Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 
Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
Staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—HUGHES, 





























(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Phone: Victoria 0134.) Z me 
“Q@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB”’ ... In case 


of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
near a fireplace or radiator pipes. If so, the 
fire-resisting packing may deteriorate. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575), 
ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise, Furniture, Curpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 
OUR CLOTHES and their HIDDEN QUALITIES. 
TURN the GOOD SIDE OUT, saving money 
and coupons; 30 years’ experience Savile Row 
garments. Turning, Retailoring, Converting, 
Alterations, etc. Estimates without obligation. 
—SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C/L), 61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Telephone 
STReatham 1600. 


LIVESTOCK 


c OCKER PUPPY FOR SALE, dog, black, seven 
months; good home wanted.—Particulars of 
price and pedigree, Box 57, or Flaxman 2763. 
gp ACHSHUND DOG PUPPIES. Strong, healthy 
pups 8 weeks; 1 black and tan, 1 red; 25 
champions in pedigree. Registered Kennel Club. 
15 guineas each.—MISS BRUNDRIT, Bradley 
Court, Mitcheldean, Glos. Telephone: Lea 47. 
ONKEY FOR SALE; quiet with children.— 
R. FISHER CROUCH, Horwood Farm, Ansty, 
Salisbury. 
UARANTEED FRESH DOG MEAT. Regular 
supply. Cooked, 7 lbs. 5/10, carriage 1/1; 14 
lbs. 11/8, carriage 1/1.—IMPORTEX, LTD., Wood 
Lane, Pelsall, Walsall. 
ARROT FOOD, 5 pints 20/- Canary Mixture, 4 
pints 20/-. Post free-—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street. Dorking. 
PANIEL PUPPIES, parents genuine working 
dogs. Bitches, £2 2s.; dogs, £3 3s.—MRS. 
WINGFIELD, Chulmleigh, Devon. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 















































HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 

XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON. GRAND HOTEL. 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
W.C.1 











BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Fully licensed. *Phone: HOLborn 2006. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
OTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


LONDON. 








WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 





Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
USSEX. 


N IDHURST, 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM & MARY 
is still anxious to provide accommodation for all 
patrons. Record Shakespeare season. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town 
and us’”’ (Pericles). 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H. and c. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
WESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 














FOR SALE 
CARAVAN FOR SALE, Eccles President 4d 
lantern roof, end kitchen, two doors, 1g 2° 
6 ins. long; wireless, gas, toilet, 2 double oe 
H.P. terms arranged.—F.0.C, CARAVAN CEN. 
TRE, 206, The Broadway, Cricklewood London, 
N.W.2. Tel. : Gladstone 2234. a 


OLLECTION OF FINE OLD GEORGIAY 
SILVER amongst which are a GEORGE 

Tankard, Candlesticks, Salvers, Coffee Pots wn 
Two complete services of period table silver ani 
appointments. All in splendid conditio,. Clea 
markings and moderate prices. I wil! ; wm 














se Y 
thing for inspection.—LT.-COLONEL, an 
STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, Rochester 
Telephone: Chatham 3160. : 
(oLT “5 AUTO PISTOL (ew); Colt Aum) 

Colt -25 Auto; 9mm. Luger Auto ‘second: 
hand); Martini ‘22 Single Shot Rifles. NTED, 
old-type Pistols and Revolvers (muzzle vading) 
—BLAND, 5, Evington Drive, Leicester ; 
E)YVERNOTES (envelope and notepap: in om 

piece), handiest stationery known: ailable 
in packets, (4 for 5/6d.), post free, from G SWAIN 


(agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Pre ion, 


























FAvLtTy TELEPHONE WIRE. C. SAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, wa: -rproof: 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticul. re etc 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; 1: sediats 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write Dept, ¢ 
clo STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., Lond-. , B.03, 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- » | 6@ in, 
wide. Write for patterns.—D: /HOL\ 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxbu ishire, 
IGHT SALMON ROD, léft., as nev 94 4 
Trout Fly Reel, 28, with adjustable — ake, as 
new, 30/-.—Box 59. 
M NIATURES painted on Ivory froma: — photw- 
graph, by an Exhibitor Royal vdemy; 
moderate fee; specimens sent.—ARTIS" North. 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
MOXOMARK. Permanent confidenti: sondon 
address. Letters redirected immed! ‘ely, 5). 
p.a. Royal Patronage. Write BM/MONO’ |. W.C1, 
O COUPONS. ‘Country Life’? Tw>°d Suit, 
unworn; ice/nigger/maize. Bust 34, ~aist %, 
hip 36. 20 Guineas. Jaeger Grey Cha! :-striped 
Slacks, 26in. waist, slim fit.  £2/2/-. Chiffon 
‘* Picture ’’ Dinner Dress, black/tan/lim>. Stock 
size. £5/5/-. Black and White Crepe “oat and 
Skirt, O.S. £5/5/--—Box 60. 
UTBOARD MOTOR. For Sale. yhnson. 
Sea Horse. 


Model K.75:—Write only: ‘‘J.7." 
c/o CHARLES BARKER & SONS, LTD., 31, Budee fl 
Row, London, E.C.4. 
WLNG to the large amount of work in hand, 
we regret to announce that we cannot accept 
any further orders for delivery within six months, 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8 Wigton, Cumberland. 
STAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and 
continentals sent on approval at'¥.d. each— 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms ¢ of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns— ‘‘K,’’ 25, Westhill Rd., 8.W.18 
REASURE COL complete with mattress, 
trimmings and canopy in baby blue spot 
organdie. Also six cot pillow cases, unused. £15. 
—Box 64. 
RICYCLE, 24in. with removable top bar, 
making it suitable for lady or gent.; fixed 
wheel, overhauled and stove enamelled, £25.— 
HARRIS, 9, Montague Mews, Friars Stile Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
NITED STATES STAMPS are our SPECI- 
ALITY.—We can supply all you need at 
reasonable prices. Approvals against references. 
Send want list.—THE WESTMINSTER STAMP 
CO., Regency House, Warwick St., London, W.1. 
































EDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING SCHOOL in modernised 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe area. 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospectus 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surround- 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and girls 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for the older 
students in languages, music, the arts, dress- 
making, secretarial work, and in technical 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVICES. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries avail- 
able for children of parents on Active Service. 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. “ 


UBLIC & PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS), 

GIRLS‘ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
As the result of the restriction on supplies of 
paper for Year Books, stocks of both these official 
books are now exhausted. Parents and others 
who wish to consult them should visit their local 
library.—_DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'd. for 
‘‘Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a special bulle- 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter- 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM —the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES. 
Specia! courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 





IRLS’ 























ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/--— 
ARTS. Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
CARAVAN TRAILER required; purchase price 
up to £600. Inspection and removal can be 
arranged immediately.—Write, or preferably 
telephone, particulars to MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester 32342. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS., TEL: 
3470, are immeditaely examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. . 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9625, 
Wel. 9388), 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885). 
L_L™OvsINE or large modern saloon car wanted, 
good price paid for perfect car; no <iealers.— 


























Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, Sout*: Molton 
Street, W.1. pra 
AA ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, _ Electric. 


Clockwork or Steam, large or sme!! outfits 
wanted; also Meccano and other cor»truction 
outfits and anything of interest to the younger 
generation. Please state fully what you have and 
price required; cheque by return. We so havé 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; st mp with 








Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence. rtment. 

No time limit. Free advice and Booklet from enauiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models De. rtment 

Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., High Street, Canvey, Essex. es 

London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will y very 

satisfactory prices for good quality ddlery. 

SITUATIONS VACANT Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc in good 

‘ubject to Government Restrictions. condition.—20, King St., COVENTGARD «.W.C2. 

OOK GENERAL required. Small modern house OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all — 

in safe area. Good wages and home. Two in wanted for cash; also really good cc ¢ct! (o ; 
family. Fare refunded for interview. Country Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBER  N 

woman preferred.—WATKINSON, ‘‘ Aysgarth,” CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominst 


Silhill Hall Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 





ITUATION REQUIRED as Head Forester or 

Estate Overseer, fully experienced in all 
branches of forestry and estate maintenance.— 
CONLEY, The Cottage, Plas Brondanw, Penrhyn- 
deudraeth, Merioneth. 


SGOUNTRY LiFe —JsUCyY 21, 


XPERIENCED COOK-CATERER required, able 

to take complete charge kitchen department. 
Numbers about 50. Permanent post. Good salary. 
—MISS HOOK, Heath End Guest House, New- 
market. 


1944 





HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammeriess eje. or guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid: end for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun aakers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, Lo’ .OD 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIC :3 
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GE I 
LS, eto, 
“ei Vor, XCVI. No. 2479 JULY 21, 1944 
d ap. 
G. 8B 
hester, — 
——.¥ 
Auto; 
€cond. 
ce KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
ading), 
a By Direction of Grant Meshoen, Esq. Preliminary Announcement. 
WAIN, 
mal | SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 
rproof; j 
= } Overlooking the Sussex Weald between Tunbridge Wells and the Coast. 
BOt THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
» 56 in, 
HOLM 
— WADHURST PARK ESTATE OF 1,820 ACRES 
ike, as 
phot including the FINE 
North- MODERN MANSION 
= Standing 400 ft. up over- te 
ely, 6: looking heavily timbered a 
— parklands and the great 
ust %, lake of over 30 acres. 
‘triped 
— The accommodation includes 
at and entrance hall and _ grand 
nn staircase, ballroom, ante- 
“J.T.” room and winter garden, 
Budge . ° 
9 reception rooms (mainly 
"hand, panelled), 24 bedrooms, 
onths 9 bathrooms. Complete 
PEEL 





offices. Private chapel. EES 
SOUTHERLY VIEW FROM THE TERRACE THE GREAT LAKE 





SEVEN CAPITAL DAIRY 
AND MIXED FARMS 


Extensive garages and stabling. 





Riding school or private theatre, 


> bar, laundry, lodges and cottages. 

: Sant (one with vacant possession on 
Road, The Mansion and sundry completion) mainly equipped 
PERCH. premises near by are requisi- with modern or period farm- 
ode tioned at a total rental of houses, good buildings and 
TAM? £1,357 cottages. Several separate cot- 
nIVEN. tages and small houses. 
a Main water. Modern drainage. 

oo TUDOR MANOR HOUSE with About 550 ACRES of WOOD- 
so irene — LANDS and PLANTATIONS 
8h 4 reception, 6 bedrooms and : : 

ondon ; a large proportion of which are 
— 2 bathrooms with vacant ie 

un be possession. eavily timbered. 

erably 

HALL, 





’s and 
jed to 
OUSE, 
TEL 

orders 
acked, 
ant of 
ipt of 
ds are 
onder) 
years. 


WADHURST PARK FROM THE AIR 


The Estate is a First-class 
Sporting Property 
and the Park with adjacent 
lands is considered to be 











a ONE OF THE FINEST ute oe sn |e : ' 
oye DUCK SHOOTS IN THE ’ 8 -~ 
1, 9855, ME COUNTIES. “0 ae Ab 
1, 982: HOME COUNTIES q » aan 
antei, To be OFFERED for cueses seg’ piae Ht 
oa SALE by AUCTION as a o \auee 
ee. WHOLE or in BLOCKS 
wees or LOTS, locally during 
uction the AUTUMN 
ounger 
ve and (The Estate as a whole or 
fang the Mansion Portion would 
rent be sold privately.) 
ie CHURCHSETTLE FARM COMBE MANOR 
7 
ann. 
ry Solicitors : Messrs. Kenneth Brown Baker Baker, Essex House, Essex Street, W.C.1. 
oe Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
y AND 

oa Particulars and Plan (in preparation), 2s. 6d. per copy. 

a 
2 for = . 
\akers, Mayfair 3771 Telegrams : 
on (10: lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. cate RE, scnten 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MaYPAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 








By Direction of the Executors of Sir Henry White-Smith, C.B.E., deceased. 


ADJOINING BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


With VACANT POSSESSION (except of One Lot) 


THE HIGHLY FARMED AND IMPROV- 
ING FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES KNOWN AS 


THE COURT LODGE FARMS, 
HOOE, near BATTLE 


Well known as the home of the NOTED HOOE HERD 

of PEDIGREE DAIRY SHORTHORNS and com- 

prising NUT BROWN FARM, NEW LODGE FARM, 

NEW BARN FARM, HOPE FARM, RICH MARSH- 
LAND PASTURES and ARABLE. 


AND THE 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 
known as ROSEMARY COTTAGE 


Extending in all to approximately 
635 ACRES 
will be OFFERED for SALE by AUC- 
TION (unless previously sold privately) 


as a WHOLE or in LOTS (with the 
benefit of the option of taking over the 





SL aes 


NUT BROWN FARMHOUSE AND COTTAGE, 





ie 


| inn , Farm Implements and Machinery) at 

ape il = THE DEVONSHIRE HOTEL, BEXHILL- 

‘> | ? +b ON-SEA, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 
Ph hs - 1944, at 2.30 p.m. 

; ill . Auction Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 

. > a ¥ ee * ‘ 2s, each) of the Auchionsers; Sacmbon Onore & Stabs, 


8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7); and 





iz 6 Ph at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 
ssa — ‘ : Solicitors: Messrs. Stanley & Co., 42, Gracechurch 
NEW BARN FARM, MODEL COWHOUSE, Street, London, E.C.3 (Mansion House 5681). 


ROSEMARY COTTAGE, 











By Direction of the Executors of the late Mr. E. H. 7. F. Small. 


BUCKINGH 
Aylesbury 16 miles. Banbury. 17 yi 55 miles. SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE. Near the Coast. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
OVERN HILL HOUSE ESTATE DELIGHTFUL WELL PLANNED HOUSE with every modern comfort and the 


% an 2 whole of the expensive furnishings. 
occupying @ pleasant position on the outskirts of the Town. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electric light. Pretty On two floors. Dining}room, drawing room, lounge, and study. 5 principal bedrooms, 
garden. . 3% servants’ rooms, 2 modern bathrooms, All in excellent condition. Main electricity, 
we — . . ene . ‘ good water. Near main line. 
ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING LAND 14 ACRES 
Garage at Church Hill. 5 FARMS and FIRST-CLASS SHOOTING—in all 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in LOTS (unless 1,760 ACRES 
previously sold privately) on the PREMISES on THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 3, 1944, at 11.30 a.m. To be immediately followed POR SALE ALL AT—INCLUDING FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
by the SALE of the ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 3 JERSEY COWS, and all tools and equipment. 
Furniture on view Wednesday, August 2, between 11 and 4 o’clock. £35,000 
Particulars (price 6d.) and catalogues (price 6d.) from the Auctioneers: JACKSON 
Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). For further particulars apply :}JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1, 
Solicitors : Messrs. Withers & Co., 4, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. (Tel. 31269). 











en WINKWORTH & CO. 
wiaineed : _ __ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.l | 

HANTS | 

Easy reach of station. Situate on high ground. HANTS 


4 miles from Romsey. On high ground. Near the New Forest, 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


BUILT OF RED BRICK WITH STONE FACINGS 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


ERECTED IN THE X!IXth CENTURY AND RECENTLY MODERNISED 


> bedrooms with fitted basins, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, large playroom, Modern 
conveniences, water electrically pumped. Central heating. 





GARDENS. TENNIS COURT. 9-HOLE CLOCK GOLF COURSE. ORCHARD 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 6 ACRES OF GRAZING LAND 


11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern offices. 2 GARAGES 


Main services. Central heating. Fitted basins (h. and c.) in nearly all bedrooms. 

STABLING. GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. GARDENS AND GROUNDS, SMALL PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
PARK. 2 TENNIS COURTS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. In all 
ABOUT 23 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR | Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (6851) 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Between Sudbury and Bury St. Edmunds. In one of the highest parts of 
the County amidst lovely well wooded and rolling country. 
AN OLD MOATED RESIDENCE of considerable character with a wealth of old oak 
beams and mellowed tiled roof. The house has been modernised and is in excellent 
order. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Partial central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Stabling. Garage and 
good range of farm buildings. Pair of cottages. 

GROUNDS of about 4 ACRES with double grass tennis court, swimming pool, 
kitchen garden, ete. The farmland is in good heart and extends to about 77 ACRES, 
all arable except one meadow. 

About 81 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

Rough Shooting. Vacant P i of the resid e and grounds 
September 29, 1944 (possession of farm if required). 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,918) 















IN A NORFOLK VILLAGE 


anding on high ground with open views up to 20 miles over unspoiled 
country. About 3 miles from the coast. 
FOR SALE 
eautifully situated and ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE of brick and flint with tiled 
f, standing in its own grounds. Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
12 hedrooms, bathroom. 


Electricity. Double garage. Stabling. 


rming gardens with lawns, sunk rock garden, lime avenue, productive kitchen 
garden, greenhouse, etc., and 2 arable fields (let). 


About 15 ACRES 
Vacant possession of the house and grounds. 
ents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.. (40,8999 











WEST SUSSEX 


5 miles from Pulborough towards the coast. Magnificent views to the 
South Downs and surrounding country. 


DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE, facing South and 
standing on sandy loam and gravel. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms (basins 
h. & ¢.), 4 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric light. Company's water. 

Modern drainage. 2 garages. 


LODGE having 2 bedrooms, sitting-room and kitchen. Gardens and Grounds, 
‘ including lawns, hard and grass tennis courts, kitchen garden, orchards. 


About 63, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 




















& ‘ be 4 : Agents: Mesers. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,357) 
Mayfair 3771 a sen ae : a Telegrams : — 
(io lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 NICI IOLAS ‘Nicholas, Reading ” 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London" 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 


“SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS | 


within easy access of main line station. > 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE | REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
FOR ae aenae podeienen MESSRS. NICHOLAS HAVE NOW ON THEIR REGISTERS A 


Situated on high ground with commanding views over unspoilt country. = NUM ened cena Lage en tenement 

The RESIDENCE, completely modernised is in excellent structural and decorative | PROPERTIES N BERKS ND NEIGHBOURI? UI FIRS. 

repair, the interior woodwork being polished pitch pine with painted walls and polished lheir requirements vary from 5 to 10 or 12 bedrooms, 3 to 4 reception 
boarded floors. rooms and usual amenities. POSSESSION REQUIRED EITHER 

‘The domestic wing and offices being shut off from the main building are compact, IMMEDIATELY OR AFTER THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES. 

light and airy with all modern fitments. The accommodation comprises entrance hall, | 

1 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms (all with basins, h. & c.), 4 bathrooms. Domestic | 


offices include the kitchen, servants’ hall, secondary staircase, etc. All main services, | GOOD PRICES OFFERED FOR THE 
central heating and main drainage. 
rhe gardens and grounds are attractively laid out, including two tennis courts, lawns, | RIGHT PROPERTY 


flower gardens and woodlands, also paddock (3 ACRES). Swimming pool 45ft. x 15ft. 
with diving stands. In all approximately 19 ACRES. 
(iarage 3 cars. Loose boxes and harness rooms, greenhouses, etc. Also two modern 
cottages, THIS PROPERTY HAS BEEN INSPECTED AND CAN BE 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED 
Further particulars from : 
Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly,W.1 


Owners who may be thinking of selling either now or in the future— 
please communicate with MESSRS. NICHOLAS who will be pleased to 
inspect and advise without any obligation on the part of the Owner. 








oxrorp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


4637/8. NORTON 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON a 
BETWEEN CIRENCESTER AND OXFORD | ON THE BORDERS OF THE COTSWOLD 
Ina small and picturesque Cotswold village. | COUNTRY 
A LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED COTSWOLD (Burford 6 miles). 


| 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER | 

Sin ciliata adenine manatee, | AN EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING AND COMFORTABLE MEDIUM-SIZED 
} 





COUNTRY HOUSE 
vinge hall, 3 reception rooms, fine panelled library, 13 principal bed and dressing 





18, 4 bathrooms. Main electric light. Good water supply. Central heating. occupying a completely secluded and undisturbed position, facing due south and enjoying 
Telephone. Well-built garages, stabling and outbuildings. lovely rural views, surrounded by —— grounds, fringed by a quarter-of-a-mile of trout 
stream. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE (1/2 more available if desired) 3 sitting rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modern offices. Main electric light, 
‘serming grounds, partly surrounded by an old moat, including water garden, main water supply, telephone, central heating 
e garden, clipped yew hedges, orchard, hard tennis court and large paddock. j Stabling and Garage. Good Cottage. 
In all about 12 ACRES Delightful gardens, including fruit garden and orchard, together with a large paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD In all about 5 ACRES 
Subject to the existing requisition by the W.L.A. MORE LAND POSSIBLY AVAILABLE. 
UNUSUALLY DISTINCTIVE AND BEAUTIFUL POST-WAR COUNTRY FOR SALE FREEHCLD 
HOME : WITH VACANT POSSESSION, OCTOBER, 1945. 
Recommended from personal cng, Be: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Apply: JAMES StyrEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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By Order of Ezors. 















with excellent farm buildings, 
39 ACRES Grassland. 


Particulars, plan, and conditions of sale from the Joint Auctioneers : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


OVERLOOKING SHEEN COMMON AND 
RICHMOND PARK 
Easy reach of the West End and City. | 
ATTRACTIVE GABLED RESIDENCE 


Particulars from: 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 a 


Welagranas 2 ~“Geteniot, Picoy, iaation” 


WEST SUSSEX 


Practically adjoining Chichester Harbour and 7 miles_S.W. of the City. 


LOT 1. 


including modern cowhouse for 20. 


LOT 2. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLACED 
OLDHOUSE AND CHURCH FARMS, 


Spacious bungalow (let). 
In all about 155 ACRES, having valuable building potentialities for lucrative development. 


LARKFIELD COTTAGE 
PICTURESQUE BUNGALOW with hall, sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), kitchenette. Companies’ electric light and water. 
LOT 3. EXCELLENT BUILDING SITE OF NEARLY HALF AN ACRE. NOW KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN 


FREEHOLD ESTATE 

































ITCHENOR 
2 Cottages. 


ON COMPLETION 


(unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors : 


occupying a secluded position. 


' Oak panelled tounge hall, 3 fine 
reception rooms, conservatory, 

| 10-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Maids’ sitting room. 


Garage. Stabling. 
3 Cottages. 
Well-timbered grounds of 
about 


3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD | 
£10,000 





w im BLEDON “COMMON, S.W.19 


{ 
’ 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) | 


Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
Messrs. STRIDE & SON, LTD., Southdown House, St. John Street, Chichester 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


CRAWLEY, 


1% miles from station. 


113 ACRES of fertile Arable and 


Large garden. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION, at THE DOLPHIN HOTEL, CHICHESTER, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2nd, 1944, at 3 o’clock 


SUSSEX 


On local bus route. 


WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


IN 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, lounge, entrance hall, 
study ,sun parlour. Domestic 


offices with maids’ sitting 
room. 
Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 

Garage, etc. 
MATURED GROUNDS, 
LAWNS, ORCHARDS, etc. 

In all about 

24 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 

£6,500 


UNSPOILT 


COUNTRY 





Particulars from : ; 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





(wim. 0081). 


; BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243). 


(C.27,428A) 














AUCTIONS 
SOMERSET 
In village between Shepton Mallet and Evercreech. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
DETACHED HOUSE AND GAR- 
2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, etc., 3 bed- 


SMALL 
DEN, 





rooms, 2 attics. Water and electric light. By 
AUCTION, AUGUST 4. Particulars: 
COOPER & TANNER, LTD., 
Frome, Somerset. 
WILTS 
CHAPMANSLADE 
Midway between Frome and we. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
EDEN HOUSE, 3 reception, 5 ‘bedrooms, 
bath, main wate . and electric light. Paddock, 
nice garden, also cottage and garden. By 


AUCTION, AUGUST 2. Particulars of 
COOPER & TANNER, LTD., 


F rome, Some se t. 


2). MILES FROM DORCHESTER > 
10 miles from Coast and ” eymouth, amidst 
fine scener 


173 ACRES GRATEFU in ARABLE and 
SOUND PASTURE LA) xD producing 
HEAVY GRAIN and ROOT CROPS and 


PROMISING YOUNG STOCK. In addition 
to its agricultural resources there are several 
FINE SITES with MAIN ROAD FRONTAGE 


and GRAND VIEWS extending to the 
PURBECK and RIDGWAY HILLS. These 
will be offered in CONVENIENT AREAS 


FREEHOLD 
2% miles from 
and COUNTY 


giving opportunity to acquire 
LAND for RURAL HOMES, 
FIRST-CLASS MARKET 


TOWN. 
HY. DUKE & SON 
will SELL the above by AUCTION with 
VACANT POSSESSION at their PROPERTY 
SALE ROOM, DORCHESTER,on WEDNES- 
DAY, AUGUST 9, at 3.30 p.m. 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale 
of THOS. CoOMBS & MorRTON, Solicitors, 
Dorchester (Tel. 90), or of the Auctioneers, 


_Dore he ester er (Tel. . 426 D). 


HAMPSHIRE 
Georgian House, 3 reception, 7 bed, bath, etc. 
Old-world garden. Small Farmery. 9% acres. 
AUCTION, JULY 28, 1944. Vacant Posses- 
sion. Particulars (1s.) from : 
JAMES HARRIS & SON, 
Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 


HAMPSHIRE 

With possession on completion. Attractive 
little Georgian Residence in small Hampshire 
town. 3 reception, 4 bed, bath, etc. All 
services. AUCTION, JULY 28, 1944. Par- 
ticulars (1s.) from: 

JAMES HARRIS & SON, 

Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 





FOR SALE 
CHESHIRE, BOWDON. For sale, probably 

the Most Attractive House in this desir- 
able residential area. Facing south, on ridge 
overlooking the Cheshire plain, it has galleried 
hall, 4 entertaining and 5 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, ideal kitchen (stainless steel 
sinks) and maids’ accommodation (completely 
shut off). Excellent decorative condition, and 
all rooms beautifully light. Heating boiler and 
electric wiring throughout are new. Immedi- 
ately pre-war, thousands of pounds were spent 
in making it really exceptional. Some carpets 
and curtains available if required. Delightful 
grounds of approximately 5 acres, and garage 
for 3 large cars. Freehold, subject to a chief 
rent of £10 p.a. Price £5,750. Possession may 
be deferred until after cessation of hostilities 
if desired. For order to view apply : C. STUART 











Murray, LTp., Estate Agents, 54, The Downs, 
Altrincham. ake. 
ANTS. Modern Country Residence with 


about 2 acres gardens and lawns. Situate 
4 miles North Basingstoke. 1 mile village and 
station. There are 3 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electricity. 2 garages. In 
good decorative repair and exceptionally well 
appointed. Freehold, 4,000 guineas. Pos- 
session.— BATESON & NICHOLAS, Agents, 
Basingstoke. 
HEREFORDSHIRE BORDER. 
preserved House dating from 
century. Historical interest. Fine interior. 
Magnificent entrance hall and _ staircase, 
4 reception, 7 bedrooms and servants’ wing, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. Half-mile trout 
fishing. 90 acres good farm and valuable 
woodland. Acre walled-in vegetable garden. 
Garage 4 cars. Cottage and farm buildings. 
Freehold, £19,750. More land and cottage 
available. Staff would remain.—Box 63. 
ENT WEALD. Beautiful Elizabethan 
Black-and-white Residence, containing 
wealth of old oak, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Central heating. Com- 
panies’ electricity and water. Garage. Pretty 
grounds. 1% acres. Freehold, £4,000.— 
GEERING & Cony rER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


M!2- -DORSET. For sale with post-war 
possession, Gunville Manor, Blandford. 
5 reception, 5 principal and 13 other bedrooms. 
Lovely situation. Option on 90 acres. Ideal 
for Small School or Country Hotel. £8,200 
the whole.—SENIoR & GODWIN, Chartered 
Surveyors, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 


SUFFOLK, lovely unspoilt country, 16 miles 
IPSWICH, Gentleman’s choice small farm, 
81 acres, 22 grass with streams, lovely old 
Tudor house fully modernised, lounge hall, 4 
reception, 5 bed, bathroom h. & c., electric 
light, phone. Good buildings, Cottages. 
Freehold £5,250. Possession Michaelmas. 
—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 





Well 
twelfth 











Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE | 


| LEDR VALLEY. ~ Charming and unique 
mountain Residence. Large lounge, 
loggia, beautiful views, dining-room, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 fully fitted bathrooms, double garage, 
swimming pool. Delightful gardens and woods 
leading to river, 7 acres. 3 minutes L.M.S. 
Station. 4 miles Bettws-y-Coed. Freehold, 
Vacant possession. Price £4,500. Option to 
purchase vacant villa and small holding 
Sole Agents : WM. THOMSON 


15 acres. £1,200. 
AND ‘D MOULTON, 14, Cook Street, Liverpool. 


W2tEs. In ‘the quiet of the Welsh moun- 

tains, about 800 ft. above sea level. 
Farm of about 250 acres with 100-acre sheep 
walk. For sale with vacant possession. 
Charming old Farm House of character and 
ample buildings, banked by a river. Farm 
stock at valuation if desired. Price £4,500.— 
Particulars from Hewitt & Co., 19, Barnfield 
Road, Exeter. 


WANTED 


“OUNTRY. Scientist and wife, 40s, coun- 
try lovers, gentlefolk, require autumn, 
yearly lease self-contained portion (4 or 5 
rooms) large house within 80 miles London. 
Warmth and modern conveniences.—Box 62. 


ome COUNTIES or WEST OF ENG- 

ND. Commercial Horticulturist 

anne . rent or purchase the fruit and 

kitchen gardens of a country house or estate 

with gardener’s lodge and vacant possession 

in autumn.—A. RENDLE, F.R.H.S., Overstrand, 
Norfolk. 


SOMERSET, WEST 




















‘DORSE T or EAST 

DEVON. Wanted, Modernised House, 
preferably Queen Anne style of 4 reception 
rooms and 10 bedrooms. Main electricity and 
20 to 50 acres with two cottages and good out- 
buildings. A good price will be given for the 
right property.— Box 61. 


OUTH-WEST. W. J. ToLLEY & HILL 
(estd. 1902), Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol, urgently 
require Country Houses, Farms, Agricultural 
Estates. Owners desirous of letting and selling 
are invited to forw ard particulars. Tel. 20562. 


URREY (WEST) or BUCKS, 25 to 30 miles 
London, within easy reach of Station. 
Wanted. Comfortable House or Nice Farm- 
house, comprising 5 to 6 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, bath, and modern sanitation. 5 to 10 
acres, with outbuildings. Not exceeding 
ss 000. Early possession. Genuine buyer.— 
Ox 


SUSSEX or District. ‘Long Lease 1 wanted on 

Mansion (at least 20 bedrooms) and 
grounds. Must be suitable for prep. school. 
Possession post-war, agreement or lease now. 
Send full details : BM/BPS, London, W.C.1. 














ESTATE AGENTS 





BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs, 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel, 44 4441. 





BERKS, 


BUCKS AND OXON.—Gumppys, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





KSHIRE. 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


MARTIN & POLE 





DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2s. 6d.). 


Selected lists free.—RIPpON, 


BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 





EVON and 
Owners of small 


Country Properties, wishful to 


WEST DORSET. 
and gee 
se 


are 


particularly invited to communicate’ with 
Messrs, SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 


list of applicants. 


No sale—No fees. 





H 


Southampton.—W ALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 


F.A.l 





LLEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.1., F.A.I1.), ‘Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 





SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 


Wales for residences, farms, etc., 


write 


the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 





WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers 
SPECIALISTS IN 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHI! 


and Auctioneer: 





KENT. To buy or ‘sell a Country 


House or Cottage in these counties 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamat 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CO 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, 
in High-class Residences and Estat 
of which are solely in their hands. 


WEST COUNTRY AND MID 
Apply Leading Agents: 

CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HAF 

ofShrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 


YORKSHIRE and NORT 
COUNTIES. Landed, Residen 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, 
LEwis, F.S.1., F.A.I., 4, Park, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 





CURTIS & HENSON 





Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





By direction of the Executor of Viscount Furness. 


In a first-class hunting district. 


THE RESIDENCE, which has been damaged by fire, will be Sold in its existing condition. 
Modern Home farm. Several cottages. 


Two excellent lodges. 


The above FREEHOLD ESTATE will 


About 234 hours by rail to London. 


and power. 


Aeroplane hangar and landing field. 
Modern drainage. 


PRELIMINARY AUCTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE BURROUGH COURT ESTATE 
Near MELTON MOWBRAY, LEICESTERSHIRE 


Occupyiug a magnificent 


About 514 ACRES 


be offered for SALE by 


AUCTION as 


at a later date (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs, 


MIDDLETON & Co. 52, 


John Street, Sunderland. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & 


site about 500 feet above sea level. 


CAPITAL HUNTING AND STUD STABLES. 
Ample water supply. 


Main electric light 


a Whole, or in Lots, 


HENSON 5, Mount Street, W.1. 








Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


500 YEARS “OLD ~ HOUSE = NEAR| 


1 mile from station, near Westhill Golf 


AND 


FOR 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
FULL OF OLD OAK BEAMS 
Main services. Modern drainage. 
12% ACRES MEADOWLAND. 


£7,000 with 
Another 34 Acres could be 
Further details from the Owner’s 


Agents : 
a Sons, 25, a ber oes) 
1 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


‘ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., eieosnetienntia SQ., W.1 





WOKI NG “ft 


| 
Course 


3 reception rooms. 


ORIGINAL FLOORS 


GARDEN. 


SALE FREEHOLD 
14 ACRES 


purchased. . 


GEORGE TROLLOPE 





797) 


T 


ESSEX ( 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 


Westminster, S.W.1 


Nr. ST. OSYTH) 


Within 5 minutes’ walk of the sea. 





HIS MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE. 


2 baths. 


"saenied hall, 


ABOUT 4 ACRES OF GARDENS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


3 anceitien, 
Mainelectric light and water. Central heating. Modern drainage, Garage. 


6 bed, 


All further details from GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., London, W.1. (45045) 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lr, 





, By order of the Exors. of the late Captain Dermot Hanbury. 


BERKSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


between Hungerford and Swindon, on very high ground with fine views. 


THE UPHAM HOUSE ESTATE, ALDBOURNE, 





UPHAM HOUSE 


A BEAUTIFUL 


with 


sitting room, 


room. 


Electric light. 


GARDENS 


48 ACRES 


16th CENTURY 


historical associations, 
taining BANQUETING 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, etc. 


THE GATE HOUSE 
a CHARMING BUILDING with 
4 bedrooms, 


room, etc. 
A nice thatched cottage 
sitting room, 4 bedrooms, 


STABLING. GARAGE for 6 cars. 
6-ROOMED FLAT 


Central heating. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 


COPSE and PLANTATIONS of 


extending to 


HOUSE 


con- 
HALL, 


bath- 


with 
bath- 
weeeai! 


UPHAM FAR\N, extending to 682 ACRES with farm buildings and 4 cottages. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 


(Regent 4685) 





1,330 ACRES 


pri eeee 


LIDDINGTON FARM of 602 ACRES with farm house, buildings and 3 cottages. 


THE BEECHES, LIDDINGTON. 


Attractive BUNGALOW 


RESIDENCE. 


UPHAM FARM, LIDDINGTON FARM AND THE BEECHES ARE LET AND PRODUCE A RENTAL OF 
£962 per annum 


Details may be had of the Sole Agents : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Regent 4685. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
eetetetiehanseiennen atte LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


By order of the Executors of Mabel Lady Bonsor, Deceased. 


RED HOUSE ESTATE, TADWORTH, SURREY 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION IN SEPTEMBER IN 3 LOTS 


RED HOUSE 
FINELY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 
Perfect seclusion. Adjoining a Common. 
Walton Heath Golf Course. 
4 bathrooms, 
(Wash-basins 
Main electricity 


Near 


14 bed and dressing rooms, 

lounge and 3 reception rooms. 

in bedrooms.) Central heating. 
and water. 


Chauffeur’s flat. 
several cars. 
LOVELY PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH 
FINE OLD TREES. HARD COURT. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FURNITURE CAN BE PURCHASED 


Entrance lodge. Garages for 








RED HOUSE BUNGALOW 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE adjoining 
BURGH HEATH 


3 


bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 24 x 19. 
GARDEN of 4 ACRE 
GARDEN FARM 52 ACRES 


with capital range of farm buildings. 

Cowstalls for 20. Nine loose boxes, 
DAIRY and 3 COTTAGES 

The whole property, about 58 ACRES 

is an island site, adjoining Kingswood 

Station. Nearly 7,000 feet frontage to 
good roads and the Common. 

Electric trains to 40 

Mlustrated particulars and plan 
Auctioneers: 


23, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


London in minutes, 


from the 


WILSON & CO., 





ey 





~ARCHITECT-BUILT MODERN HOUSE > 


Half-a-mile from Camberley Heath Golf Co 





FOR SALE, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


HERTS BARGAIN. 
EORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE. Few but spacious 
rooms. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage. Self-supporting garden. Orchard, 
paddock. @ ACRES.—F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


Opportunity not to be missed— Maidenhead 
With charming gardens of 2 ACRES sloping to river. 
FINE MODERN RESIDENCE. Lounge 35 ft. long, 
panelled dining room, 5-6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 5-roomed 
cottage. 2 Gare age s. FREEHOLD £4,950. 
F. L. MERCER AND Co., as above. 





£5,000 | 


urse. 


KENT- SURREY BORDERS 
MPSFIELD AND OXTED COTTAGE RESI- 


L' 


DENCE, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. Garage. Lovely garden. 
1 £4,750. Possession. 

F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


URREY. THIS PARTICULARLY *TWIXT !HASLEMERE AND FARNHAM 

BRIGHT AND CHEERFUL HOUSE. 6 bedrooms | Kyrors.’ Bargain. Overlooking famous Blackdown Hills. 
(all fitted wash-basins), hall, 3 reception rooms. All Loveliest spot in West Surrey. Panoramic views, 35 miles. 
modern services. Central heating. Garage. Inexpensive BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
but pretty garden ONE ACRE. PRICE £5,000 of medium size with inexpensive show gardens. Central 
FREEHOLD. POST-WAR POSSESSION.— heating. Main services. Pretty cottage. Garage and | 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | 1 ACRES. £11,500 (about half cost).—Sole Agents: | 


: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


Ww 
dressing, 2 baths, 
services. 
| Garage. 
| and ey 
| HOL 
eg 40, Piccadilly, W.1 


Regent 2481 


KENTISH HILLS __ 


Perfeetly rural. London 17 miles. 





ELL APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE, high but 
sheltered, facing south in inexpensive grounds. 7 bed. 
3 large reception rooms. All main 
Central heating. Parquet floors. Wash basins. 
4-roomed cottage. Good kitchen garden, orchard 
About 7 ACRES in all. PRICE FREE- 
Y £5,500.—F. L. MERGER & CO., Sackville 
. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


D ONL 
Regent 2481. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


AT 


MODERN’ RESIDENCE 


2 bath rooms, 3 reception 
rooms. 


5-6 bedrooms, 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT 

AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 

GOOD STABLING AND GARAGE 
ACCOMMODATION 


EASILY MAINTAINED GROUNDS 
AND PADDOCK EXTENDING TO 
ABOUT 


4Y, ACRES 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


THE FOOT OF THE SOUTH 


Midway between Haywards Heath and¥the Coast. 








LAND AGENTS. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


DOWNS” 


1 mile from* village. Good train service. 


TOGETHER -WITH FARMLAND 
ADJOINING (LET) 


The whole extending to about, 


31 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD 
FREEHOLD 


WITH POSSESSION OF 


AND GROUNDS. 


HOUSE 


Recommended by Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





OXFORDSHIRE FA 
FAVOURITE PART HEYTHROP 
COUNTRY 
NEARLY 450 ACRES 
highly-cultivated lands. Superior stone- 
built residence in excellent position with 
beautiful views, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
bath; electric light, ete. Excellent build- | 

ings. Bailiff’s house and cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT 
REASONABLE PRICE 
with immediate possession. Recommended. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





GENTLEMAN'S HIGH-CLASS | 


TOWN 
Nearly 90 ACRES really good land (60 
acres _— with stream through), VERY 
NICE H 
tion, 4 pe con 
lighting. Splendid range of stone buildings. 
Unusually attractive estate. 


184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 


FARMS 








“FEW MILES TAUNTON | 


ACT QUICKLY TO SECURE THIS 
ER 


QUITE NEAR IPSWICH 


ATTRACTIVE WEST SUSSEX OFF 
RESIDENTIAL FARM JUST AVAILABLE. GENTLEMAN’S CAPITAL 
NEAR MiDHURST AND MIXED FARM, 250 ACRES 
QUITE NEAR SMALL MARKET Bp A : 


Lovely dis‘rict. 


OUSE, excellent views, 3 recep- 


Bath. Good water and 
pretty garden. 


0 or near. Vacant possession. | Clectric light. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 





favourite district for mont 


Main Line Station 3 miles. 
SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
DENTIAL FARM of 112 ACRES with 
very picturesque stone-built residence in 
3 reception, 7 bed, 
Model buildings. Only 
£8,750. All in first-class condition. The 
most attractive property offered in this 
, and certain 
to be quickly sold. 


SUPERIOR RESIDENCE (3 receptio: 
6 bed, bath). Electric light. Main wate 
IN SMALL PARK WITH LAKE. 
Excellent buildings, 4 cottages. Unusuall: 
well placed property. 
FREEHOLD. £10,000 
with possession. 

BENTALL, HORSLEY &  BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152) 
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Telegrams: 
«Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By Direction of the Executors of the late Sir John Piggot-Brown. 


SURREY—ON LEITH HILL 
THE BROOME HALL ESTATE, COLDHARBOUR, NEAR DORKING 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ESTATES IN SURREY 
About 835 ACRES 
COMPRISING 
BROOME HALL (now requisitioned) 


A FINE STONE-BUILT MANSION (6_ reception 
rooms, 27 bed, 7 bath, ete.) 


Standing high in a_ finely timbered park enjoying 
delightful views. 


BROOME HALL HOME FARM of 


460 ACRES 
(WITH POSSESSION MICHAELMAS NEXT) 
A MODEL PEDIGREE DAIRY FARM WITH 


CHARMING HOUSE, FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS 
and 10 GOOD COTTAGES. 





BROOME HALL 


A SECONDARY RESIDENCE CALLED 
BEAREHURST (let) 
TROUTS FARM, 123 ACRES (let) 


200 ACRES OF HEAVILY TIMBERED WOODS, 

CONTAINING A VERY LARGE QUANTITY OF 

FINELY GROWN HARD AND SOFT WOOD. 
Also 21 SUPERIOR COTTAGES 

mostly occupied on service tenancies (almost all have 

electricity and water and many have baths, 

To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION 

as a WHOLE in ONE LOT in AUGUST 
(unless previously sold) 





HOME FARM HOUSE HOME FARM. 


Fully illustrated particulars and plans, price 5s., may be obtained on application to the Auctioneers : 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—LONDON 


Between Reading and Huntercombe. High up on gravel soil. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS EXQUISITE TIMBER-FRAMED 
HOUSE 


With Additions by Mr. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Raftered hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms 

and 3 bathrooms. Self-contained wing of 10 rooms 

and 2 bathrooms (easily converted into two good 
cottages). 

Main electricity and water. Radiators. Garage for 
4 cars, ete. 

ENCHANTING GARDEN WITH QUANTITY OF 

FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS AND 

SUFFICIENT LAND FOR PRIVACY. 


About 27 ACRES PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD 
2 COTTAGES AVAILABLE (if required). 





Inspected and highly recommended. 





THE FRINGE OF A PRETTY HERTFORDSHIRE 





ON 


FOR SALE with possession 
after the war. 














FINE 





Near lus route and within a mile of 
Station with electric service. 









n lovely open country with delightful HIGH 


views. 








WELL PLANNED HOUSE 
n the GEORGIAN STYLE 








vith 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good 
hall and 3 reception rooms. 





Main electricity, gas and water. 







Septic tank drainage. 


Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co. (41,736) 





Full particulars from Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) 


ATTRACTIVE 


GARDEN. ALL 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


COWHOUSE 


Messrs. RUMBALL & EDWARDS, St. Albans, Herts; and 
Vendor’s. Solicitors: Messrs. Linklaters & Paines, Granite House, 97, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


ONE HOUR DOOR TO DOOR 


(52,035) 


GREEN 


OLD TREES, 
ENCLOSED 


ABOUT 


8 ACRES 


GARAGE for 3 CARS. 











OLD-WORLD GAR- 
DEN WITH 2 TENNIS LAWNS AND 
KITCHEN 








BY 


BRICK WALL, AND WITH 
THE LAND EXTENDS IN ALL TO 














EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS? INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
Occupying a quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
within a mile of a station with splendid train service to town. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
thoroughly up to date and in first-class order 


YORKS (West Riding) 


In a picked position about 400 ft. above sea level, commanding 
charming views over undulating well-wooded country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE throughout. 
os ‘ ‘ Pode ¥ Small hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
| servants’ sitting-room,- 6 drooms (all with lavatory 
| basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
| 2 excellent Garages. 
Delightful well-maintained gardens including lawns, flower 
beds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 
copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 
POSSESSION 




























e 


as above. 





FAVOURITE WEYBRIDGE DISTRICT 


Within a few minutes’ walk of Oatlands Park, near to a bus 
route and within convenient reach of the station. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
OCCUPY ING ASPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING 
THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 baths. 

All Main Services 
Garage 





with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. | 
Farm Buildings. | 


Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, ornamental woods, pasture, etc. In all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & a 
476) | 


Charming well laid out garden in splendid order and ! 


EAST SUSSEX 


Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
views of the Downs and Sea. 


LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 





4 eee, 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 
| Water Supply 
Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
| Delightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen 
| garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout Cas 
| Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. In all 
NEARLY 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if Required 
‘ PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 
| Would be Sold Fully Furnished 





























































































Inspected by : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,481) Agent8: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,475) 
ae RALPH PAY & TAYL = 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 
| ST THE FAMOUS CHILTERN HUNDREDS | JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
AM D | ON COMPLETION 
Main Line Station within a mile. Under an hour from London. OVERLOOKING BEECH-CLAD CHESS VALLEY 
“ — . . True ‘ENT QQ . Re Rickmansworth within a mile. 
500 FEET UP. PANORAMIC VIEWS. ADJACENT GOLF COURSE. tmmenina a ned bus coraiges to Ed from.) 
5 7 NIQUE ( a ) 
DISTINCTIVE OLD-STYLE Ss HOUSE, built few years ago, the subject 4 an 
enormous expenditure; now ready to occupy without 
HOUSE OF PECULIAR rene —. Approached by two a ee and 
ldden from road. 3 reception, lounge hall (a feature). 
CHARM splendid offices, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main 
LONG DRIVE WITH LODGE. pron at heating a, a ASieee 
é 2 5 grounds. Tennislawn. Forest trees. Nearly 14 ; 
Recatly the subioct of heavy FREEHOLD 10,000 GUINEAS to include ail fixtures, 
expenditure, curtains, carpets, etc. (Certain furniture could be pur- 
3 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 | Chased). Very highly recommended personally. 
BATHROOMS. \ eee | j 
res fs ~ QUIET AND RESTFUL. LINCOLNSHIRE 
MAIN WATER AND GAS. (Beyond reach of Flying Bombs) 
ELECTRICITY. Market Rasen 6 miles, Lincoln City 10 miles, Station 1 mile. 
CENTRAL HEATING SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RECTORY HOUSE, on 
. ; é : ve ae ha rising ground commanding good (South) views. Well 
Seen . an Garage (3). Stabling. 2 Bungalows. omaaven fom road an secluded in canny 4 — of 
ee . seca eer ogge “te x g gardens and pastureland. 3 reception, edrooms, 
GARDENS A FEATURE FOREST TREES AND GRASS PADDOCKS, bathroom. Main water and central heating. Main elec- 
y tricity in vicinity. Garage. Stabling. Cowhouse. Farmery, 
NEARLY SIX ACRES. FREEHOLD. £8,500 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ; Fine trees—copper beech, chestnut, acacia, ssh, eA 
Highly recommended by Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. Dentbacione rad —- acaeacaatmaatinns tii 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Fas is cossoxcnox RAWLENCE & SQUAREY 
SALISBURY, and at RINGWOOD AND WITH SALISBURY, and at SOUTHAMPTON, SHERBORNE and 
ROMSEY WESTMINSTER. 
In the Avon Valley on the immediate outskirts of the City of Salisbury. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
POSSESSING SOME GREAT POTENTIAL : _— - 
DEVELOPMENT VALUES . 
890 ACRES 
comprising: TWO EXCELLENT DAIRY COW and 
SHEEP FARMS with good COMMODIOUS BUILD- 
INGS. 3 FARM HOUSES OF CHARACTER, and 
17 WELL-BUILT COTTAGES. 
VERY VALUABLE TROUT FISHING IN THE 
AVON AND GOOD SHOOTING 
The farms are let on lease. One farm house and the 
fishing are on short tenancies, and the shooting is in 
hand. 
For SALE by AUCTION in SEPTEMBER NEXT as a WHOLE or in LOTS 
Solicitors : Messrs. JANSON COBB, PEARSON & Co., 22, College Hill, London, E.C.4. Joint Auctioneers : RAWLENCE & SQuaREY, Salisbury; and WooLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury. 
—_e 





DDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


7 I *“RESI 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London” 





WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING 


Reading 4112 












TANDRIDGE AND LIMPSFIELD COMMON. GOLF 1 MILE! 
URREY, under mile station, few minutes’ walk bus service. Forsale. DELIGHT- 
FUL CHARACTER RESIDENCE in Dutch Farmhouse style. Entrance hall, 


Ss 


condition. 


recommended. 


3 good reception, billiard room, bathroom, 8 bedrooms. All main services. Central L , i i 1 i 
i r : ; 1B : 2 4 test type fireplaces. Flushdoors,etc. Brick-built garage. Delightful small gard 

heating. Telephone. Garage. COTTAGE. Most charming gardens, strip natural er a i y, RE. REEHOLD. 

woodland, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses, etc. 13 ACRES. Inspected oA highly with rockery and fish pool. Fruit trees, about % AC FREEH 


house commands some of the finest views in Berks which can never be spoilt.— 
Sole Agents : WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 





TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,687) 















85 ACRES. £10,000 WINCHESTER 


Salmon and trout fishing and shooting in district. 
EVON. Between Exeter and Barnstaple. 300 feet up, extensive and delightful 
views. VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. (Carriage drive with lodge 
entrance. Billiard room, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 3 principal bedrooms, dressing 


3 cars. Stabling. 


GENUINE BARGAIN. £3,950. 18 ACRES. NEWBURY-BASINGSTOK 


TRIANGLE. First-rate condition and nicely appoint 


High up in unspoilt country. Fine lounge-dining room (34 ft. long), second sitti: 
room, cloaks, good offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Easily kept garden and land of 18 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 


Co.’s electricity. Garage 












room and bathroom; swing door to 2 secondary bedrooms. Large day and night 
nurseries, bath. Top floor, 3 staff bedrooms and store rooms. Gas. Central heating. 
Telephone. Garage. Stabling. Nicely timbered grounds, rich pastureland. Arable and 
woodlands with well-grown timber. Inspected and recommended. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





(4391) 








3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
£6,0 














500°T: UP ON LOVELY COMMONS. Between READING & NEWBUR’. 
£3,750 (lowest).—Smart little labour-saving MODERN HOUSE in perfect 
Hall (with radiator), cloakroom, 3 sitting, model kitchen, maids’ room, 4 
bedrooms (one with basin, h. &c.), tiled bathroom. _Co.s’ electricity, power, and water. 


STONE MANOR HOUSE AND FARM, with good trout fishing. SOMERSE ~ 
(near Taunton).—CHARACTERISTIC OLD-WORLD MANOR HOUSF.. 
with oak beams and mullioned windows. 
lighting (main electricity available end of war). Excellent range of buildings « 
stock-rearing land. About 60 ACRES, FREEHOLD, with possession. 
including valuations. —WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 
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HARRODS 
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OFFICES 








Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams s and Hasiemere 
** Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
NEAR THE HOGS BACK c.3H.B 


On the wooded slopes of Crooksbury Hill (500 ft.) with lovely views across National Trust land to Hindhead. 8 miles from Guildford, 2% miles from Farnham, about one hour Town. 
A MOST CHARMING AND SUPERBLY 
APPOINTED CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE 


In Tudor style, planned on two floors and possessing 
characteristic features, oak timbers and panelling. 
Hall, 3 reception, model fully tiled kitchen, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garages for 3 cars. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. Co.’s electricity and water. 


LAWN TENNIS COURT. ROSE AND KITCHEN 

GARDENS, STANDING PRINCIPALLY IN PIC- 

TURESQUE SETTING OF BRACKEN AND 
HEATHERLAND. 


In all about 8 ACRES 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensinyton 1490. 
and Station Approach, West Byfleet. 





Extn, 807.) Or High Street, Haslemere, 








ON AN ISLAND IN THE THAMES 


NEAR HENLEY c.2 
FINE HOUSEBOAT BUNGALOW 


Adjoining a private golf course. In the favourite Farnham District. Handy for Guildford 
and Haslemere. 300 feet above sea level, on sandy soil. 


UNIQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


THIS FASCINATING COTTAGE 


| FAVOURITE ESHER DISTRICT c-4 | SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS ¢.4 
RESIDENCE | 





Small hall, 2 
4 bedrooms (lavatory Leip 2 bathrooms. Reinforced 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Large boathouse ir raid shelter. Model offic Garage 2 cars. ; : 
and recreation room. A delightful garden with tennis - RE LL Y WONDERFUL GARDEN Fe —_ a Baggs Pane raid ogg * 
court. Garage on the main bank. 4 awn itchen garden, 1€ 


good reception rooms. Small study. 


Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Completefoffices. 
Companies’ electric light, water and gas. Modern drainage. 


Lawns, wide flower beds. Soft fruit. Standard Nruit trees. 
Kitchen garden. Partly walled. In all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
GATEWAY ON TO GOLF COURSE 
NOTHING TO EQUAL Bs ALR THE MARKET AT THE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Owner’s Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Becmyten 3 7. $.W.1 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806 (Tel. : 


remainder being beautiful woodlands, the total area being 
about 


| 12 ACRES ONLY £5,250 
CERTAIN CARPETS, FIXTURES, ETC., COULD BE 


TAKEN BY VALUATION. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


RIVER ADJOINS PROPERTY ON BOTH SIDES 


PRICE £2,000 














NORTHANTS, WARWICK AND OXON ©? 
BORDERS 


About %, mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Marylebone, 1% hours) and within 
easy reach of several good towns. Local bus stop at drive gates. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND COMPLETELY LABOUR-SAVING 
Erected for present Owner in 1930. 
Standing some 600 feet up and facing South with lovely views. 
2large and 2 small reception, schoolroom, 8 bedrooms and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent soft water. Main electricity. Complete 
central heating. Garage 3. Cottage for gardener. 


SMALL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT AND 
PLANTATIONS, THIS PORTION BEING ABOUT 


ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING «2 
RICHMOND PARK 


In a pleasant position on the rise of a hill and on a bus route. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Well fitted and nicely decorated. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Maids’ sitting room. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE. 


INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 


WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN of about 
1 ACRE 


ALSO AGRICULTURAL HOLDING OF ABOUT 77 ACRES WITH COTTAGE 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 
ALSO FARM OF ABOUT 217 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND GOOD 
BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly senommmendod, by Owner’s Sole Agents: 
62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: 


HARRODS LTD., 
f paadee 1490.) 








LOVELY CORNISH COAST c.3 


Full Southerly and banked with magnificent views, 
path to private beach, combined. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A SUN TRAP RESIDENCE, beautifully fitted and 
in excellent order. 


Lounge, dining, 5 beds, 2 bathrooms; modern drainage. 
‘Company’ 's electric light. 


large GARAGE. 
RDENS with TERRACES, FLOWER 
BEDS, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
In all about 
1 ACRE 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD. 


62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807) 


Private water supply, radiators, 
Ideal GA 





HARRODS LTD., 
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: ~ ’ Y SOUTHAMPTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH : } O x ov SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1., F-A.I- 
F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., 





WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BRIGHTON. PREMIER RESIDENTIAL SITUATION 


On Sussex Downs, about 2 miles from Hove Sea Front. About 350 feet above sea level. 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR RESIDENCE - 
WITH GABLES AND CHIMNEY STACK OF 
ELIZABETHAN ELEGANCE 
Built and constructed of bricks, tiles and solid oak 


timbers taken from an old Tithe Barn, many hundred 
years old. 


Accommodation : 5 bedrooms (fitted lavatory basins), 

2 bathrooms, attractive hall with oak staircase, 

3 reception rooms (oak floors). Maids’ sitting room. 
Gentleman’s cloakroom, kitchen and offices. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. GREEN- 
HOUSE. LARGE BRICK SUMMER HOUSE 
Main electricity,,water, gas and telephone. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 

In excellent condition throughout. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT ONE ACRE 
Including well-stocked Vegetable Garden. 

aie . PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
FRONT ELEVATION. VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER NEXT 
























































REAR ELEVATION, 


Sole Agents : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton, Sussex. 





DEVONSHIRE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE | ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
On the outskirts of a Town with a aood main road running | About 1% miles from the Coast, 10 minutes’ walk from bus 
through the property. | routes. 2 miles from the New Forest. | NEW FOREST im 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION iedeeceieeataiees =~" “aaa taal ae 


A HIGH-CLASS FARMING ESTATE | 


| A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


| occupying a secluded position away from the main road. 


OF ABOUT 


305 ACRES 


| 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main 
HAVING A VALUABLE POTENTIAL ASSET FOR electric lighting. Spacious outbuildings. 


DEVELOPMENT AS A _ FIRST-CLASS BUILDING 











ESTATE | | ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
| | ORCHARD, PADDOCK, in all about 
Good house and outbuildings. 2 excellent modern 
cottages. | 4 ACRES 
| 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old | PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. | 5 : ‘ 
| Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth ‘ 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST | an atrrRACTIVE, WELL CONSTRUCTED , — —_— 
Commanding delightful Marine Views to the Isle of Wight. | | 
Close to a Yacht Anchorage and within short walking distance MODERN RESIDENCE DORSET 


of a Golf Course. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER | OCCUPYING A PLEASANTLY SHELTERED 


pocemcnopnnlince mgd | POSITION AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE 
A PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES 


| 
RESIDENCE i > | PLEASANTLY SITUATED SMALL 


1% miles from a popular Golf Course. 10 miles from 
Bournemouth 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BUILT FOR PRESENT OWNER’S OCCUPATION— | ; F MODERN RESIDENCE j 

UNDER ARCHITECT'S SUPERVISION AND FITTED 3 bedrooms, bath, dressing room, lounge, sun room, 

WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES AND dining room, kitchen. 3 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. | 
COMFORTS. Sun parlour. Kitchen. Main electricity, water and gas. | 


, . Lar, 
3 bedrooms, 2 well-equipped tiled bathrooms. Large lounge- | All main services. Garage. | we garage. Greenhouse with grape vine. | 


dining room. Compact offices. | | PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, TENNIS 
GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. SMALL GARDEN, INCLUDING FLOWER AND | LAWN, LARGE ORCHARD 
CHARMINGLY LAID OUT GARDENS. | VEGETABLE BEDS, LAWN, ROSE PERGOLA In all about 
14%, ACRES 


THE PROPERTY IS AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED. | 
PRICE £3,700 FREEHOLD ee | 

| 

| 

| 


PRICE £2,650 FREEHOLD 


Apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


For appointment to view, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Bournemouth. 


i ly: Fox Son -52 
For further particulars apply ox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 











BOURNEMOUTH 


Within easy reach of the centre of the Town. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE NICELY 
SITUATED 


Dining room with fireplace in oak panelled 
recess ‘and oak-beamed ceiling. 


Large lounge. Morning room with ook 
parquet floor. 


Gent.’s Cloaks and W.C. 
in beautiful tree-lined and plantation 


bordered avenue. 


KITCHEN AND COMPLETE OFFICES 
TWO BRICK-BUILT GARAGES. 
GREENHOUSE. 

ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 


IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


DELIGHTFUL WELL-KEPT GARDEN 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


4 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (1 fitted shower and 
spray). 





For pusliedans apply : Fox & Sons, 44- 52, Old Christchurch Rend, Bournemouth. | 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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you see a 
lawn like this 


it usually means 


that someone has a pre-war 


GREEN’S LAWN MOWER 


For the present, all our resources are engaged on 
more important things, but Green’s post-war lawn 
mowers will be something well worth waiting for. 


THOMAS GREEN & SON, LTD. 
Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds 2, & New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 
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Limited 


WO0/70N CREEN (SLE OF WIGHT 






































parti psi b.FuornrcrorT & Co. [wrrep 
Built by Ranalah yache Yard Limited 








BUILDERS OF 


‘FINE BOATS * 























The leather for the outdoor life 




















The Country Walker says... 


“Quite seriously, nearly all the enjoyment 
of a country tramp depends on foot 
comfort. By all means wear shoes. that 
look well—even attractive—but see 
that they are also dependable. That is 
why I choose shoes with Zug uppers. 
Zug upper Leather remains beautifully 
soft and pliable, yet stands longest 
against rough going and is repellent 
to water. There is no finer choice for 
the countrywoman, especially in these 
days of coupons.” 


W. AND J. MARTIN 
TANNERS-GLASGOW 


We manufacture’ ZUG but do not make footwear. 

Supplies are limited at present but in case BI 

difficulty, write to us for the name of th 
nearest stockist. 
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MOSQUITO 


Fastest, most versatile and most outstanding aircraft of its day in the world 








From conception into combat within twenty-one months 


Bomb load. quadrupled in three years’ development 





World-wide dispersal of manufacture 





The first of the line, built in, 1908-9 by Geoffrey Created by a team which has attained its present 

de Havilland, with 45 h.p. engine of his own design Sof ‘ 3 c d 
, standing in thirty years of sound experience an 

steady growth, impelled throughout by a profound 

enthusiasm for aviation and a responsible sense 

of personal initiative and private _ enterprise 


oH = === =.DE HAVILLANL 


Leading builders of transport aircraft in the British Empir 


Great. Britain i Australia Canada India Africa New .Zealand 
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Bassano 


MRS. ADRIAN HENDERSON 


Mrs. Henderson, who is the elder daughter of Captain R. P. Dennistoun-Webster, R.N., and Mrs. 
Dennistoun-Webster, of Hurst Grange, near Twyford, was married last January to Mr. Adrian Henderson, 
R.A.F., younger son of the late Captain the Hon. Alec Henderson and Lady (Murrough) Wilson, of 
Windlesham Park, Surrey, and Glenalmond, Perthshire 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 

Telegrams ; Country Life, London 


Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


« 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Wt2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





SEAWEED AND NATIONAL 
PLANNING 


HE Government’s ‘‘General Scheme”’ 

for the use of land—as set out in the 

White Paper—opens with the soothing 

and sedative reflection that “‘over by 
fxr the greater area of the country owners 
will be able to go on using their land just as 
they do now without interference of any sort, 
whether they be farmers, shopkeepers, indus- 
trialists or the ordinary owners of a house and 
gardens.”’ If the Government really think so, 
planning becomes relatively simple. In the 
south a more ordered suburbia will compete 
with subsidised agriculture for land use. In 
the far north the essential infertility of moun- 
tain, deer forest and grouse moor will allow of 
little basic modification. Only in the centre 
will industry have to be seriously replanned 
and perhaps allowed to overspill into the plains. 
This is a consoling doctrine for those who do 
not wish to take the tasks of reconstruction too 
heavily, but is it the true view? 

The announcement that an _ organised 
Seaweed Research scheme has been set on foot 
by the Ministry of Supply and the Scottish 
Council on Industry not only offers exciting 
prospects of the development of a ‘‘new”’ 
industry, but illustrates the sweeping changes 
in the industrial lay-out of this island which 
post-war years may witness. 

There is actually nothing very new about 
the potential value of seaweed, so far as Scotland 
is concerned. It has always been used as manure 
on the west coast and the islands, and kelp, 
which is the ash formed by its burning, was for 
long a major source of valuable iodine. Dr. Ure 
of Glasgow, who was the pioneer of the iodine 
industry, used Scottish kelp as his raw material, 
and until modern supplies of iodide were im- 
ported from Chile kelp was a source of wealth 
to owners anda profitable industry for crofters 
and cottars. Of recent years new uses have been 
found for its ingredients and products quite 
apart from the salts which originally made it 
valuable. It is now found “to have extensive 
potentialities in relation to the making of 
textiles, transparent paper, plastics, foodstuffs, 
sizing and surgical and medical materials.’ 
The Scottish Council on Industry thinks that 
the commercial interests engaged in its exploita- 
tion will settle in the Pacific area after the war 
unless it appears obvious that Scotland with her 
vast supplies is already taking the lead. Many 
problems are involved of location, reproduction 
and economic engineering before an industry 
can be built up capable of competing against 
the almost inexhaustible supplies of easily 
harvested seaweed which the Pacific has to offer. 
But Scottish supplies are near at hand and the 
development of water power in Scotland, which 


’ 
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is now under way, offers exactly that combina- 
tion of supplies and power within the same area 
on which great industries in the past have always 
been built. And the markets of Europe are 
close by. We do not mean to suggest that the 
development of seaweed extraction is likely to 
revolutionise of itself the industrial lay-out of 
this island, but it affords a good example of 
one change which may come as the resuit of the 
Highland water-power scheme and the improve- 
ment of Scottish communications and harbours 
during the war. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that Scottish Members should be keenly inter- 
ested in the planning of the northern half of 
the island and in the maintenance and if 
possible the increase of the acreage devoted to 
agriculture. The connection between the use of 
seaweed and grass land reclamation is not hard 
to see, and experiments carried out in the 
Islands and Highlands on the lines of those 
originally conducted from the Grassland Ex- 
perimental Station at Aberystwyth have been 
highly successful. So that even in the infertile 
north we may live to see sheep farms being 
restored and new crops being raised, just as is 
happening to-day on the granite-strewn face of 
Dartmoor. 


LADY’S BEDSTRAW 


sig ADY, Our Lady,”’ the little shepherds said, 
“Your feet ave weary walking, 
The August sun ts red. 
We've ewes’ milk for drinking 
And honey for the feast. 
The moon’s a golden bubble 
Night blew into the east.” 


The Lady sat among them, 

Beside the folded sheep, 

And soon her eyes were drowsy 

And, oh !—she longed for sleep. 

The little shepherds told her : 

“Now, Lady, rest your head, 

The scented straw is gathered, 

Your golden mattress spread.”’ 

So honeysweet the bedstraw 

It filled Our Lady’s dreams, 

She thought she walked in Paradise 

Beside the genile streams; 

She woke up in the dawning, 

Said she: ‘‘ Now from this hour 

Let Lady’s Bedstraw be the name 

You call this blessed flower.”’ 
WINIFRED M. LEtTSs. 


VIEWS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


HE gift by Mr. E. W. Hunter of 500 acres 
on Blackdown to the National Trust, and 
the danger that a new power station at Durham 
will blot, or blot out, the celebrated view of the 
cathedral and castle, illustrate one of the issues 
involved in town and country planning. Noble 
views are a form of national wealth to a visually 
conscious people. How much poorer spiritually 
shall we be if piles of monster offices block out 
the view of St. Paul’s from Westminster, and 
how much poorer is Scotland since railway 
stations took the place of the waters of the 
Nor Loch at the foot of Edinburgh’s castle crag ! 
Town planning, to be worthy the name, must 
give at least equal weight to the appearance 
that inspires and is cherished by the eyes of 
world-wide millions, as to the various factors 
of material well-being. This is clearly a case 
for a public enquiry, since the electricity 
company assert that their new power station 
will be so sited as not to offend residents or 
travellers, being a mile or so to the northward. 
A plan for Durham is in the capable hands of 
Mr. Thomas Sharp, and any industrial develop- 
ment should be strictly subordinated to such a 
plan devised, among other purposes, for safe- 
guarding the world-famous view. The risk of 
the view of Sussex from Blackdown—one of the 
most extensive and beautiful in the southern 
counties—being spoilt by anything man can do, 
even nowadays, is fortunately slight. Yet it is 
untrue to say, as has one newspaper, that ‘‘one 
of the finest views will be preserved for all time.”’ 
Mr. Hunter’s welcome gift is of the viewpoint 
and the high moorland plateau. The view itself 
will continue to reflect English methods of 
co-ordinating material and esthetic interests. 
If that co-ordination deteriorates, so will the 
view. 
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THE MUSICAL FUTURE 


HE terms of the announcement that a lease 

of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, has been acquired by the well-known 
music publishers Boosey and Hawkes in associa. 
tion with Mr. Harold Holt, the impresario, raise 
cheerful hopes for the melodic future. It is in- 
tended to restore Covent Garden to “an indepen- 
dent position as an international opera house,” 
with sufficient funds for a long-term programme 
of opera and ballet, both British and foreign, 
throughout the year. An advisory council js 
to control the theatre’s policy, and emphasis js 
laid on the opportunities to be offered fc the 
writing as well as the performing of opera. The 
plan is ambitious, remembering the diffic |ties 
encountered between the wars in coverin the 
costs of even limited seasons by their ta! gs, 
at a time when a relatively affluent publi. stil] 
existed. Presumably this very welcome wu. ‘er- 
taking, to which every music-lover will ish 
success, is counting on the broadening the has 
undoubtedly taken place in musical app cia- 
tion to finance the costs on popular p ces, 
aided perhaps by contributions from such b. dies 
as C.E.M.A. and the B.B.C. It remains ‘> be 
seen how orchestral music will fare. The 1 ary 
Wood Proms Jubilee Committee has een 
formed, one of the objects of which must be the 
reconstruction, or replacement, of the gv ‘ted 
Queen’s Hall. It is to be hoped that the op por- 
tunity will be seized to give London a rvally 
worthy and up-to-date concert hall, comparable 
in design and acoustics to the beautiful modern 
halls of Gothenberg and Helsingborg in Sweden. 
And could not a site be found for it more 
accessible by Tube and bus than Portland Place? 


GOLF IN A P.O.W. CAMP 


LITTLE while ago some account was given 
in a golfing article of the heroic activities 
of our prisoners of war in a particular camp. 
Starting with a single mashie and no golf balls 
they had founded a flourishing community of 
golfers who made their own balls by various 
ingenious means and had a course of their own, 
Various kind people sent them clubs and balls; 
a consignment was despatched from the Royal 
and Ancient Club at St. Andrews, and:now a 
second letter has arrived full of gratitude and 
reporting progress. The letter, which was 
written early in May, says that when the St. 
Andrews consignment arrives—and it may be 
hoped that it has now long since done so—the 
camp will possess ‘‘a plentiful supply for the 
duration of the war.’’ Aided by these new sup- 
plies, ‘‘scores more’”’ have begun to play in the 
last few months. The original mashie, the 
founder of the feast, is still in existence and 
unbroken; but it has now been granted an 
honourable retirement after such long and 
arduous service, and its owners have promised 
that if all is well it shall find an ultimate home 
in the golfing museum in the Royal and Ancient 
club-house. The writer ends by saying that it 
is impossible to convey what a boon golf has 
proved in that strange existence, and_ that 
every golfer at least will believe. To-day we 
can dare to hope that that existence will not 
last so very much longer. 


THE WAR ON RATS 


OW is the time to re-open the offensive 
against the rat population while they 
are in their summer quarters in hedgerow and 
ditchbank and before they have a chance to 
move into the ricks. The Ministry of Agr- 
culture think that in the circumstances of to-day 
the use of an appropriate poison-gas is more 
effective than traditional methods, and recom- 
mends the employment of ‘‘Cymag,’’ which can 
be obtained by farmers at half-price th:ough 
the executive officer of their War Agricu: “ural 
Executive Committee. Cymag may be ary plied 
to rat-holes either by the spooning meth. d or 
by pumping. It has recently been suggest« ‘, we 
understand, that very good use could be : ade, 
in the present scarcity of skins and leath *, of 
rat-skins for the making of light shoes fo" chil- 
dren and even for the binding of books. T ive 
the skins a real economic value would ~ an 
obvious incentive towards rapid action. 1 
fortunately the skins obtained by the me. 10ds 
of the past are generally damaged in the »r0- 
cess, but this would not apply to those \ 10S¢ 
original owners had been gassed. 
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-HAM = CATHEDRAL 
AN») CASTLE FROM THE 
RAILWAY 


Th Bishop, the Dean and 
the .’arden of the Durham 
Co. zes 
‘st the danger of spoil- 


have _ protested 


9 
ag: 


inc this famous view by 


th -roposed erection of a 
la electrical plant with 
cl neys higher than the 


c tral (350 ft.), and cool- 
towers 260 ft. high. 
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EGULAR summer visitors to my 
garden are a pair of turtle-doves 
which seem to arrive a trifle later every 
year, so that, with visions of big dove 

shoots in palm groves on the Mediterranean 
shores, I begin to fear they may have become 
North African casualties. I imagine it is the 
same pair which has stayed with us for some 
seven years now, as their routine is precisely 
the same every season: that is to say, they 
nest in the same tree, and make a habit of 
drinking out of the bird-bath and bathing in 
the drinking water. As this misuse of domestic 
services does not affect me I have no complaints 
against them whatsoever, for I never see them 
at work in any plot in the vegetable garden, 
and local farmers are so concerned with the 
activities of wood-pigeons they are apt to 
overlook any depredations committed by 
smaller members of the Columbidae family. I 
imagine, however, that turtle-doves must 
consume a certain amount of corn when it is 
available as, when passing through Africa 
on the journey to and from Europe, they 
paid particular attention to the Camel Corps 
lines where, owing to the wasteful feeding habits 
of the camel, there was always a plentiful supply 
of millet or barley. u 
* * * 
r ie only remarkable thing about turtle- 
doves is that one does not see them in far 
greater numbers in this country, for in April 
and early May, during the migratory season, 
every palm grove along the North African shore 
is alive with the birds for the best part of a 
month; and as a considerable proportion of 
the 2,000-mile coastline is covered with palms 
some idea of their vast numbers may be imag- 
d. Dove shooting is a recognised ‘‘sport”’ 
among the European and Egyptian sportsmen 
in this part of the world, and the birds flighting 
out tom the high palm trees, or coming in to 
roost .n the evening, certainly offer the most 
attractive and difficult shots. On the other 
hand one small dish of turtle-doves is all that 
average man requires annually—if so often 
ind the systematic destruction of one hundred 
1ore of these small birds in the evening for the 
e of displaying one’s skill with the gun is not 
port which appeals to many Britons. 


URING the South African War, with only 
horse, mule and, in some parts, rail 
nsport, the front line, which was somewhat 
icult to define with any degree of accuracy, was 
ally a journey of some two strenuous weeks 
‘vhat one might call peace and civilisation 
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as represented by the areas around Cape 
Town, Durban and Pietermaritzburg. In fact 
the time occupied and the difficulty of obtaining 
transport were such that there was no question 
of leave for junior officers and O.R.s during the 
whole war, and one had to be a most refulgent 
“brass hat’’ to obtain seven days for the 
purpose of inscribing one’s name in the book 
at the Mount Nelson in Cape Town, which was 
quite as famous in 1901 as was Shepheard’s in 
Cairo during the last war—and in this. 

The trenches in Flanders some 15 years 
later were—all being well and R.T.O.s helpful 
—a matter of at least 48 hours from Victoria 
Station; but, though in quite a number of ways 
the advance of modern inventions has not 
improved the general comfort and amenities of 
warfare, there is no denying the fact that it has 
speeded up the journey from the front line to 
the home circle. A colonel of the American Air 
Force, who had recently been stationed in these 
parts, came in to tea the other afternoon, and 
as he took his cup he glanced at his wrist-watch. 

“At four o’clock,’’ he said, ‘‘I was under 
fire on the ground at Carentan, and here I am, 
exactly one hour later, in the heart of the 
peaceful countryside of England.” 

I may add that in accordance with that 
very thoughtful and gratifying habit of all 
Americans he did not come empty-handed, for 
he brought with him something that was to 
me but a scented memory of happier days— 
two boxes of Camembert cheese ! 


S the Russians advance into Poland and the 
Baltic States.one realises with dismay how 
many almost. unsolvable problems must be 
settled when the Germans are driven out, and 
all the disputed slices of territory are re-allotted 
for the third time in 25 years. However care- 
fully this is done there will always be dissatisfied 
minorities and the germs of future trouble, for 
a strategical frontier never seems to coincide 
with an ethnological one; and a natural strong 
mountain or river line is invariably upset by 
the presence on the far side of some hundred 
thousand inhabitants of the wrong nationality. 
As an instance of the difficulty of defining 
frontiers satisfactorily, and the general cussed- 
ness of things where they are concerned, one 
might quote the drawing of the lines demarking 
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the boundaries between Italian Libya, French 
Equatorial Africa, Egypt and the Sudan after 
the last war. The spots where any of the pro- 
jected lines would meet had never been visited 
by a European as they were far away in the 
heart of the most sterile and ghastly desert of 
rocks and sand. Fifty miles or so either way 
had therefore not the slightest consequence and 
aroused no argument, and so the delegates, in 
a hurry for lunch, took a ruler and light- 
heartedly drew a line from Wadi Halfa due west, 
and another from Sollum on the Mediterranean 
due south which gave complete satisfaction to 
the three Powers concerned. Egypt had the 
north-east square defined by the two lines, Italy 
the north-west, France the south-west and the 
Sudan the south-east; and the delegates slapped 
each other on the backs and made a bee-line 
for the dry sherry decanter. 

Then a year or so later Sir Ahmed Hassan- 
ein, the Egyptian explorer, made an expedition 
into this hopeless desert, and discovered on the 
exact spot where the two lines met a most 
important water supply with a ready-made 
landing ground adjacent—the only water in 
some 90,000 square miles of desert! Needless 
to say, immediately this was known expeditions 
set forth to occupy the water-hole and contro- 
versy about the exact frontier boiled up at 
once; and will probably boil up in the future. 

If ever I am called upon to create a world 
—a most unlikely contingency—I shall. take 
the greatest care to eliminate everything 
resembling the Straits of Gibraltar, the narrows 
of Sicily, the Dardanelles, and water-holes such 
as Oweinat. Every country will be precisely 
the same size with the same climate, fertility 
and oil supplies, and will be a circular island 
set at a regulation distance from the next. It 
will be an exceedingly dull world in which to 
live, but I hope it might be peaceable. 


N a pen occupied by a number of ten-weeks- 
old pullets and cockerels I found recently 
the body of a full-grown weasel which had been 
dead a matter of hours only. There was no 
visible wound of any sort, and, judging .from 
the state of the fur and general condition, the 
small animal was in perfect health when the 
hand of the unknown assassin struck him 
down. It is just possible that a concerted 
assault by some 20 active hungry chickens 
might be more than he could withstand, but 
it is extremely difficult to believe that the clever 
little weasel would allow himself to die so igno- 
miniously, or that such undisciplined idiots as 
half-grown cockerels and pullets could carry out 
such a daring deed. 
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WILD COAST OF SCOTLAND 


Written and Illustrated by WILL F. TAYLOR 


T is perhaps only one of the quieter eddies 

of the overwhelming torrent of war-time 

regulations that has barred access to the 

north-west of Scotland. It is true that 
comparatively few people came to these quiet 
lands, but no less true that many of those who 
did must long for the days of freedom in order 
to return. The forbidden area is great. |rom 
Ardnamurchan Point to Cape Wrath is some 
two hundred miles, and from Cape Wrath to 
Duncansbay Head is nearly another hundred, 
These are direct distances; the coast follo ving 
the many turns of lochs and _ headlands of 
course much longer. There is little doubt ‘hat 
the middle part of this coast, that is Ross and 
Sutherland, is the noblest and wildest in the 
sea-bound borders of Britain, and it is of this 
that a few memories are here set down. 

After "my acquaintance with the north-west 
of Scotland in boyhood a good many _ vears 
passed before I returned. I have always re- 
membered the first day of this return. It was 
a lovely June afternoon as the car turned on to the 
moorland road to the north-west, and the air grew 
clearer and clearer. As the strange shapes of 
the Sutherland hills rose to view everywhere was 
the clarity and colour of a Mediterranean land 

That a fine day in this far north has a 
quality strange to the rest of Britain is con- 
firmed by my last journey north of Inverness, 
not long before this war. It was mid-October, 
and all up the east coast road the clear coloured 
panorama unrolled. Perhaps no other county 
has so great a contrast between opposite borders 
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(Top) 1—GRUINARD HILL AND BAY, 
ROSS AND CROMARTY 


(Middle) 2—-ARDMUIR, ULLAPOOL, WITH 
BENMORE COIGACH BEHIND 
The clean curves of the road and the shingle 
beach form perhaps the grandest stretch of the 
Wester Ross coast 


(Bottom) 3.— THE TEALLACH RANGE, 

BETWEEN GRUINARD AND LITTLE LOCH 

BROOM. Seen from “ Destitution Road,”’ built 
as relief work in the 1851 famine. 
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as Sutherland. The west is all bare and barren; 
on the east a narrow belt of rich arable fringes 
the coast, and this in the latitude of North 
Labrador. All the tillage on this brilliant October 
day was a pleasant sight, with the North Sea 
a deep blue background stretching away to a 
sharp dark horizon. 


The south-west. limit of Ross comes down 
to the narrow waters which cut off Skye from 
the mainland, and here converges a _ mixed 
pattern of sea lochs and mountains. But the 
true coast of Wester Ross starts to the north, 
where Loch Torridon’s waters spread _ inland. 
On the south this loch isolates the Applecross 
mountains, behind which the little settlement 
of Applecross has its only road over the Bealach 
nam Bo Pass, a dramatic climb up to a summit 
of 2,054 ft. in one long burst from sea level 
ending in a fierce stretch with sharp horseshoe 
corners. 


On the shores of Loch Torridon itself only 
dead-end roads reach the little settlements of 
Shieldaig and Torridon, so it is a lonely ‘and, 
lovely but somewhat gloomy, overhung with 
the steep walls of Ben Eighe (3,309 ft.) and 
Liathach (3,458 ft.). These mountains sho, an 
aspect characteristic of many of the peas of 
North-west Scotland. The main bulk is a dark 
reddish rock, with a culminating cap of white 
quartzite in striking contrast. 


Glen Torridon leads from these _littlc-seen 
districts to Kinlochewe through which /<sses 
the best-known of the roads to this coast. This 
road leads to Gairloch past Loch Maree, ¢ 
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5.—ULLAPOOL 


AND THE 


VIEW SOUTH UP LOCH BROOM 








6.—KYLESTROME, SUTHERLAND, WITH QUINAG 
BEYOND 





7.—THE RED CLIFFS OF HANDA, BREEDING PLACE OF 
INNUMERABLE SEA BIRDS 
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of the most famous of Highland lochs, a reputation which grew when 
Queen Victoria in 1877 stayed a week at the lochside hotel. The sheer 
slopes of Slioch, rising to 3,217 ft. from the water, dominate the 
loch and its banks and islands which, it is to be hoped, still keep 
some of their fine old timber. Maree was once famous for its forests, 
but a 17th-century ironmaster devastated them to smelt iron. At that 
time smelting with coal had not been invented, and the English forests 
were rapidly being exhausted. It was easier to ship the ore to Scotland 
than to bring the timber south. So some forest areas of the West 
Highlands had a brief burst of industrial life, and beside Maree rose 
the plumes of furnace smoke. | 

Gairloch has bright sand shores and soft timbered bays, and | 
gentle slopes rise from the sea. It is a great contrast to the dark | 
massive strength of Torridon. 

The coast road goes north for some miles over these quiet slopes 
till, with a sudden blind turn, the road slides down a steep terr: 
into Gruinard Bay (Fig. 1), where the coast resumes the bolder | || 
scale. The mountain mass between here and Little Loch Brov 4 
is the Teallach cluster (Fig. 3), as fine a group of peaks as any other 4 
Scotland. The striking profile is best seen from the further sid 
High up and almost shut in by the higher crests is a loch w 
shattered precipices rising from the dark waters, the heart of Tealla 
















8.—TORNAPRESS, ROSS, Hairpin bend at the top of the pass 


The section of road onwards from here is called the Destitution 
Road (Fig. 3), as it was made as relief work during the famine of 
1851. It passes near the waterfall in the extraordinarily deep and 
narrow cleft of the Corrie Halloch. The path to it leads over a simple 
hill and then, with little warning, to the edge of an astonishing canyon. 5 
This is crossed by an airy suspension bridge just above where the T 
waters of the fall slide over into the depths. Viewed from so thin b 
a screen, this was quite enough for one visitor in one day. i 





Loch Broom, the next opening in the coast, is long but not 
impressive in its straight and uneventful inner stretch. Ths is 
redeemed by its seaward entrance guarded by mountains. (1 4 
level and bare bank projecting into the loch is the curious settle sent ; 
of Ullapool (Fig. 2), founded in 1888 by the British Fisheries Associ< ion. , 
In spite of this unpromising setting and origin there is some ing 
pleasant in this little group of houses ranked in their squared st: cts. 
There is nothing quite like Ullapool elsewhere in Britain. (. 


Northwards from the village the road climbs gently amon: the 
small fields of crofts till at a col the full splendour of outer — %ch a 
Broom opens. The grand headland opposite is Benmore Coigach (F 2) 
The clean curves of the road and the shingle. beach add qual 
whattis perhaps the finest part of this north-west coast. 






Beyond Coigach the strange landscape of South Sutherland © ‘ens 
into typical shape. The basis of this is an expanse of worn [ °ses 









of rock. These tumbled ‘hills are 
made of Lewisian gneiss, and their 
t is that of the oldest land- 
_ Similar rocks occur in 
.da, and the suggestion is that 
yntinent joined them. This 
th Atlantic continent has 
ished below the waves, leaving 
ragment in Scotland as a link 
a Europe built up in later 
hs, The older land became worn 
and was submerged below the 
nd fresh sediments were de- 
| on it. The first of these 
| down as a reddish sandstone. 
xt stage, and each stage must 
ceived in tens or hundreds of 
inds of years, was emergence 
the sea. The younger rocks 
worn away and the ancient 
once more is the surface of 
f the land, and on its worn 
‘m rest isolated blocks of the 
tone rock, called Torridonian, 
his immensely old gneissic 
is the base of these coastal 
from Torridon to Cape Wrath 
ts special character is best 
iorth of Lochinver, Suther- 
The aspect has been said to 
‘the frozen sterility of a 
landscape.”’ 
yn the barren, archzan, plat- 
rest the strange shapes of the 
idonian sandstone mountains. 
en (Fig. 4) is the most marked, 
some points a fantastically 
) pyramid. Near it is Canisp. 
ie south is the fine group of Cid 
Cid Beag, and Stac Polly. 
, Assynt (Fig. 10), with a deli- 
: foreground of birches on the 
nks, has the bold background of 
Benmore Assynt, 3,273 ft., and 
Quinag (Figs. 6 and 10). 

North of Loch Inver, and 
especially after crossing the Kyle 
Sku ferry, the Sutherland coast- 
lands, northwards to Cape Wrath, 
are perhaps the least known and 
least populated of British seaboards. 
But the small island of Handa 
(Fig. 7) has been the scene of very 
concentrated family life. The nar- 
row ledges in the sheer red Torridon- 
ian sandstone cliffs have been the 
early home, wildly windswept, of in- 
numerable broods of sea birds— 
guillemots, razorbills and puffins. 

Cape Wrath is the northern 
limit of the gneiss rock. Here the 
relentless Atlantic swell has bitten 
out a headland on which stands a 
lighthouse, nearly four hundred feet 
up. The name Wrath is a corrup- 
tion from Norwegian ‘‘Hoarf,’”’ a 
‘‘turning-place,’’ a reminder that 
for some centuries these parts 
belonged to that nation of sea 
venturers. At this turning-place 
the coast changes its: trend. The 
country also alters to great ex- 
panses of moorland above which 
rise the few mountains, such as Ben 
Hope or Ben Loyal (Fig. 9), whose 
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of Tongue, as Ben Hope does 
ch Eriboll, the other great 
this north coast. 

‘is a beautiful land. Moun- 
\oor, loch and sandy beach 
ut on to northern waters, 

ung away to polar ice. 


lle) 10.—LOCH ASSYNT, 
IERLAND. Quinag, with 


‘cate foreground of birches 


m) 11.—THE NORTH 
AST OF SUTHERLAND. 
ss, looking westward from 
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PORTRAITURE IN POTTERY 


By H. BOSWELL LANCASTER 
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1.—CHARLES II, BY JOHN DWIGHT OF FULHAM 
Grey stoneware. 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


HE art of portraiture in the form of a bust has been 
known from very early times on the Continent—in 
wood, stone, marble and, more rarely, in ivory and 
the precious metals; but the intention of this article 
is to deal solely with the adoption of pottery as a medium for 
the skill of the English craftsmen. The seventeenth century 
can be given as the period when the first recorded busts were 
produced, and these were modelled by, or caused to be 
modelled by, John Dwight of Fulham, between 1671 and 1703. 

It has been said that only coarse pottery was made in 
England before Josiah Wedgwood’s genius raised the manu- 
facture to anart. This is obviously a mistaken idea, as anyone 
will admit who has admired the bust of Prince Rupert in the 
British Museum, modelled a century before Wedgwood’s time. 
This was, perhaps, the finest of Dwight’s productions, but he 
also modelled King Charles II (South Kensington), his 
queen, Catherine de Braganza, King James II and Mary 
d’Este. These were beautifully modelled in a grey stoneware 
(Fig. 1), the curls of the wigs, lace ties, etc., being exquisitely 
copied with careful attention to detail. 

It is interesting, but aggravating, to read the prices these 
precious relics brought when sold at Christie’s in May, 1871. 
The collection was originally the property of Mr. Baylis of 
Priors Bank, who obtained it from the Fulham manufactory 
about 1862. It then passed into the possession of Mr. 
Reynolds and was sold at his death. Prince Rupert brought 
£39 18s.; Charles II, £27; James II, £30; MHenrietta Maria, 
£10; and a bust of a girl, unnamed £10 10s. As a matter 
of comparison, a figure of Jupiter by Dwight, in the Liverpool 
Museum, was insured, I believe, for £3,000. 

These busts have never been equalled or surpassed, and 
more than 50 years were to pass after Dwight’s death before 
the art was revived. 

Josiah Wedgwood was probably the first to renew 
portraiture in this form, and his modelling bills for 1773, 1775 
and 1779 contain long lists of busts of Roman emperors, poets 
and philosophers, besides many famous ¢haracters, both 
historical and fabulous. The curious may like to note that 
basalt busts made by Wedgwood and Bentley, brought from 
30s. to 70s. at a sale in 1781, when the joint stock was put to 
auction after the death of the latter. In 1911, a pair of 
Wedgwood’s black basalt busts of Homer and Cicero, 13 ins. in 
height, brought £8 18s. 6d. at Christie’s. 

Enoch Wood achieved fame by his life-like bust of John 
Wesley, and the firm of Wood and Caldwell also produced 
busts of Wellington, Napoleon, the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, etc. These would date from about the year of the 
death of Bentley, Wedgwood’s partner, so we may almost class 
Enoch Wood as a contemporary in the art. 

From that period onwards, busts of well-known characters, 
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Shakespeare, Milton, Napoleon, Wesley, Whitefield, George Washington and 
other favourites have been produced by many potters and with varying ability 
up to the present century. There are a few, however, which are unusual and 
worthy of special comment. 

Those produced by the Herculaneum factory at Liverpool are not well known, 
They were sometimes modelled in a grey stoneware, in black basalt, and sometimes 
in a semi-porcelain. Respecting these, I have a note from the late Mr. Entwhistle 
which reads as follows: ‘“‘ These busts were very interesting and were issued 
after successful Battles by the various Admirals and Commanders, and Liverpool 
very frequently made the Admirals and Commanders Freemen of the Town; and 
called the street names after them, as, for instance, ‘Lord Nelson Street,’ ‘Hood 
Street,’ ‘Duncan Street,’ ‘Great Nelson Street,’ etc.’’ 

I show one of Earl St. Vincent, in semi-porcelain (Fig. 3), with one of 
Buonaparte (Fig. 2) which has applied colour. Admiral John Jervis was made €>r] 
in 1797, in commemoration of his famous victory when he defeated the Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent. The Spaniards lost four of their finest vessels and 
fled back to Cadiz. 

In that same year, at the battle of Camperdown, the Dutch fleet was defeated 
by Admiral Duncan and almost annihilated, and a bust in grey stoneware « 
produced in his honour (Fig. 5). The name Duncan is scratched in the pa 
The two larger busts of Roscoe and Canning, in the same illustration, are i 
the biscuit state, and they are each marked ‘‘Pubd. by W. Spence,’’ one bear'n 
date 1820, and the other 1829. 

W. Spence was a partner in the firm of Franceys and Spence of Brown] 
Hill and Pleasant Street, Liverpool; and several pieces of sculpture are to be 


2.—BUONAPARTE 
Applied colour. Herculaneum 


3.—EARL ST. VINCENT 


Semi-porcelain 


4.—WILLIAM CLOWES, METHODIST PREACHER 
By Barker, Sutton and Till, Burslem. 
The cobbler and his wife, by John Hall, Burslem 
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sec in Liverpool, the work on a larger scale 
of -1e junior partner. 

The bust of William Clowes (Fig. 4), while 
no. an object of beauty, yet deserves mention 
as peing the production of a firm only known as 
m:rufacturers of ‘‘Good middle class earthen- 
wee,’ to quote Mr. Jewitt’s Ceramic Art of 
Great Britain. The bust shows a white dval on 
the front with the words ‘‘Wm. Clowes, Primi- 
tive Methodist Preacher,’’ and on the back 
“B.S, & T. Burslem.”’ These initials represent 
the firm of Barker, Sutton and Till, who,became 
possessed of the Sytch Pottery, Burslem, 1n 1832, 
and continued until 1850, when it became the 
sole property of Mr. Till. 

Before the year 1832, the Sytch Pottery 
was in the hands of R. Halland J. Hall and Sons, 
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so perhaps I may be allowed to digress for a 
moment, and point out that the figures in the 
same illustration, the cobbler and his wife, and 
the dog below the bust, are all pieces marked 
with the name of John Hall. 

The name is on the dog’s collar, ‘‘ Iohn Hall,”’ 
I instead of J, as in the mark given in Chaffers’s 
Marks and Monograms, of I. Hall and Sons. 

An unusual bust, because dated, is one of 
Queen Charlotte, consort of George III. It is 
16% ins. in height and marked on the back in 
red ‘‘J. & R. Riley, 1819.’’ These names appear 
on a map of 1802; and after the death of one 
or both in 1826-27, their premises at Burslem 
were taken by S. Alcock and Co. 

A most beautiful pottery bust, in, striking 
contrast to that of William Clowes, is that called 
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5.—CANNING, 
ADMIRAL DUNCAN, 
AND ROSCOE. 
HERCULANEUM 
STONEWARE 
Canning and Roscoe 
“* Pubd. 
W. Spence, 1820” and 
“* 1829” respectively 


6.—THE PENSIVE 


Wood and Caldwell 





by 


The Pensive Child (Fig. 6). In beauty of model- 
ling it approaches that famous porcelain head 
of Roubilliac’s daughter, though in the coarser 
medium. It is probably the work of Wood and 
Caldwell, though much in advance of most other 
busts of their making. The nearest approach 
to it is to be found in the figures of two small 
boys holding candlesticks, a pair illustrated in 
Mr. Earle’s book on Staffordshire pottery. It 
is 9 ins. in height; the hair brown and flesh tints 
are delicate and subdued. The stand is yellow, 
with a black line top and bottom. 

Obviously there is not the intricate detail 
so carefully executed on Dwight’s busts of 
kings, but for perfection of modelling, this head 
of a pensive child makes a fitting last feature 
of this brief account of English pottery busts. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS 


T was Midsummer’s Day when I first 
saw the grey squirrel, as it sat on its 
haunches eating beech-nuts. The 
chance to watch an animal which I 

had not previously seen at such close 
quarters was not to be missed. I stood 
like a statue, enduring even the clouds of 
flies, for fear I should scare it away. The 
fact that it was a wild squirrel was 
certain: there was no one near who kept 
them as pets. That it was old enough to 
have learnt to fear human beings was 
obvious too, judging from its size. And 
yet, not 10 minutes later it was sitting 
on my shoe, giving the laces a tentative 
nibble. These did not interest him, 
however, and, after a short inspection of 
my trouser-leg, he ambled off. 


I made a clicking noise to attract his 
attention, but he did not so much as look 
back. Then I took hold of his long tail, 
being the only part within reach, between 
my finger and thumb. Again. without 
looking round he backed slowly a few 
times, as if to disentangle it. It made me 
feel as if I had tried to stop the Queen of 
Sheba by treading on her train. I put 
my hand round his middle, and waited for 
the fury of tooth and claw one reads so 
much about. But without attempting to 
use either he wriggled free. 


The next time I made sure of my 
grasp and carried the uncomplaining 
Squirrel to the house, for closer inspec- 
ton. He was eaten up with curiosity, 
leaping over chairs, nosing, into {cup- 
boards, and doing acrobatics on a book- 
cass. The only time when he did seem 
unhappy was when left alone in the 


Toom. As soon as anyone came in, he 
W " d follow every movement and frisk 
adc 


¢, until he was in danger of being 
trocden underfoot. 


_ the first thing he found to eat was 
=s ce of chocolate, which was treated 
@S ca tasty sort of nut. Later he tried 
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HE TRIED LETTUCES WITH EVIDENT 
PLEASURE 





lettuces with evident pleasure. He tried 
drinking from an inkpot, too, but met 
with less success, pulling out a nose 
encircled in blue. Short work was made 
of the oldest and hardest of hazel-nuts : 
he has forepaws similar to a human 
hand, with four long, clawed fingers, 
and a short thumb. The nut was taken 
in the fingers, and twirled feverishly 
round, until, by sense of touch he 
managed to get it in a suitable position. 
With a shrill rasping sound the chisel- 
teeth scraped through the shell, and a 
powder of sawdust was scattered about, 
making him give occasional sneezes. 


He paused every few seconds to 
make a soft chattering noise ; this was 
evidently the front teeth of the lower 
jaw being sharpened on the teeth of the 
upper jaw. Within two minutes a hole 
was made and the nut transferred to the 
side teeth, which cracked off splinters 
of shell. 


When the kernel was reached, it 
was held between two stumpy thumbs 
and nibbled away, but the fingers did 
not let go of the empty shell, which 
was kept till the end of the meal, and 
then licked clean. When disturbed, he 
stuffed the whole nut into his mouth, 
and, being unable to close his jaws 
over it, dribbled in frustrated anticipa- 
tion. 

Where such an active creature should 
sleep was no easy problem, especially as 
he so much disliked being alone. It 
was solved, however, by the squirrel 
curling up of his own accord under- 
neath a counterpane, and not reappearing 
until awakened the next morning. 


Then, some time during break- 
fast, he found his way’ out of the 
window, and vanished into the woods, 
leaving only the photographs which we 
had taken as evidence of his Midsummer 
Madness. 
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WHAT WILL BE WANTED? 


A DISCUSSION ON DESIGN BETWEEN ROBERT LUTYENS 


T is in planning the disposition and 

amenities of a house that the ordinary 

man should be most competent to take 

a hand. He may hold strong and, in the 
end, determining views on what his house 
should look like. But they will most probably 
be in some degree associative and fanciful, 
influenced by recollection of holidays spent 
abroad, maybe, or by long-remembered picture 
books. Or his visual imagination may be 
blurred by intellectual prejudice: he may 
suffer, that is, from the prevalent malady of 
‘seeing with his ears.’’ In such matters he may 
decide to be guided by the architect of his 
choice. But he should be able to make a more 
positive contribution than a catalogue of con- 
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flicting suggestions. He must know, primarily, 
how he wants to live. He must have a desire 
to achieve something of permanence, as well as 
entertain a reasonable prospect of security. He 
can afford to be in no sort of doubt of the kind 
of upbringing he contemplates for his children, 
and must be prepared to limit his ambition to 
his present means. He would do well, moreover, 
to remember that a house, in a manner entirely 
special to itself, is a confession of faith as well 
as an admission of fallibility. There can be 
nothing ambiguous about a building designed 
for use. It is infinitely revealing. And this is as 
true of ‘“‘housing”’ in the mass as of particular 
houses. That is why so many people, prefer to 
live in old houses, not theirs by inheritance, in 
which they may enjoy propin- 
quity with the serene and confi- 
dent ghosts of yesterday. 


Mr. Robert Lutyens— 
Wing Commander at this stage 
of the war—thus expressed 
himself when I asked him his 
views on country houses after 
the war, and whether he 
believed that the type popular- 
ised by his father would persist 
or be replaced by the modern 
kind. 


““ Architecture as such is a 
cubical business,’’ he continued. 
“It has appearance as well as 
function. It is the art of design 
in volume, and embodies the 
5 continuing traditions of civilisa- 
tion.’’ He said that he would 
1 not be drawn into a discussion 
on the subtleties of appearance; 
so we agreed to leave the ques- 
tion of elevations out of it. 
“Not that elevations are super- 
added to a plan,” he added. 
“Of course they are the exten- 
sion of the plan in a third 
dimension, not just idiosyn- 
crasies of taste and fashion. 
That is simply external decora- 
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tion, and as characteristic of the 


‘i self-effacing modernist as of the 


lady water-colourists’ sublima- 
tions of the picturesque.”’ 


He doubted if the essential 
conditions of family life have 
altered as much as is claimed. 
Very possibly we shall change 
our habitat more often, owing 
to fluctuations of income be- 
tween generations, and the 
extensive recruitment to the 
possessing classes, on the one 
hand, and the gradual dis- 
possession of territorial families 
on the other. ‘“‘But it is the 
desire for continuity that is so 
enduring,’ he emphasised. ‘‘I 
do not believe that the ephe- 
meral structures of modernist 
design, suitable at best for 
temporary habitation, do much 
more than reflect a nervous 
instability in our social and 
economic life. That is not to 
say that the field of temporary 
housing, of pre-fabrication, 
community camps and the like, 
to meet the emergency of the 
years immediately following the 
war, should not be explored to 
the full. But it would be foolish 
to attempt to re-build our 
shattered society on such an 
insubstantial foundation as a 
too logical intellectualism, which 
seeks to assess human needs 
merely in terms of physical 
functions, because they alone 
can be measured.”’ 


AND CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


But he agreed that certain assumptions on 
the conditions of life after the war can be m:-de 
for the sake of argument. ‘‘Suppose,’’ I said, 
“that I am a prospective client. Visualise © je, 
by a feat of the imagination, a young business 
executive just turned 30. I am courting (if t!at 
is what people do to-day) and, being count~y- 
bred, have a mind to make my home in :je 
country. I am earning, or was before my car. er 
was interrupted by war, say £2,000 a y< 
can count, if I remain honest, on a ‘ceiling 
£5,000; and, being reasonable, I do not int: ..4 
to allow any sudden accretion of fortune ‘o 
alter the basis of my domestic life. Asa sala: od 
employee of a firm of credit and renown I m 
obliged to work in London (or in one of *'ie 
provincial centres), but I have no desire to r: 

a family there, even if I could afford to.”’ 

“You will have to ‘commute ’—there is 10 
alternative. With transport facilities as tl ey 
will be again after the war, you would be jus /i- 
fied in looking for a site within a radius of 
50 miles from Hyde Park Corner. It is a good 
general rule, too, that one should not spend 
more on buying or building a house than two 
years’ income; or a good deal less if the cost 
of good building can be brought down to 
ls. 6d. a foot, and excluding for the present 
such -extensible structures as garage and 
stabling, outbuildings and the like. 

“The site I would try to find for you, in 
a chosen locality, would consist of from eight 
to ten acres, bordering if possible on common 
lands. If it includes a spinney and a stream 
(unless it be moorland country) so much the 
better. It should contain two paddocks for the 
children’s ponies and a bit of orchard; room 
for small kitchen and formal gardens. I would 
personally favour a site on the fringe of a village, 
or in it, and in reasonable proximity to a country 
town of just sufficient importance to provide 
adequate educational facilities. In such a 
situation public services other than electricity 
are unlikely to be available, and the whole 
burden of such things as approach roads, water, 
and sewage disposal will have to be borne bya 
single house. This is wasteful, but may be . 
unavoidable. If six like-minded families clubbed 
together to acquire a site of say 60-70 acres at 
‘ pre-development’ price with a view to pooling 
essential services, these overheads would be 
greatly reduced and probably half the area 
could be let for agricultural purposes in the 
manner of glebe. Failing some such co-operative 
arrangement the cost of services will have to 
stand in as extra to the figures I have suggested 
for building.”’ 

““Now, what about the house?’”’ I asked. 

“Here is what I would demand as first 
essentials if I were in your position : 

‘Plenty of corners and closets and childhood 
landmarks. A family of any cultural pretentions 
accumulates vast quantities of papers, trunks, 
old clothes, linen, china, books, toys and 
whatnot. AlJ these need to be housed. 

“One large living-room—with more than 
one aspect, so that the sun in its course may 
sanctify the room with fugitive patterns of 
beauty. I have always noticed that whenever 
a house contains a really pleasant room, nobody 
ever uses any other. It is surprising, toc to 
what many purposes it may be put without 
inconvenience to other occupants. Bu‘ it 
should contain a deep, windowed recess ‘or 
writing in; always assuming, of course, | iat 
the house is not intended as a place to woi = 11 
as well as an abode. And this living-room 1 st 
not be cut-off, and so deprived of circula’ »”. 
At one end it should be without door. * 
impede access from the main artery or lob! 

“‘ Dining-room—optional, but small nd 
convenient at most. 

“Semi-isolated day and night nurseries, 
easy garden access, and therefore the form: at 
ground level. 

“Frugality in the number and equipme’. of 
‘modern conveniences.’ 
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“One spare bedroom and one spare dvessing- 
yoom—WITHOUT communicating bathroom. 

“Offices designed to conform to the highest 
standards of efficiency—as distinct from the 
spurious zsthetic of modern domestic science. 

‘Honest construction. That is to say an 
identity of plan on two floors, without recourse 
to steel bressumers and—except to form a 
cupboard or closet—framed partitions. 

“A pitched roof, containing a usable attic, 
lit from the gable ends. 

‘4 balcony to sleep on, if it can be provided 
wi cout complicating the construction. 

‘Finally, an amplitude of space—space 
os. -asibly wasted, but in reality conserved.” 

We seemed still very far from translating 
ve -ralities into bricks and mortar. But a 
cl. t, I felt, would at this point be beginning 


t e his problem in architectural form, after 
w! th he and his architect could modify or 
re . ust their ideas as necessary. ‘“‘In the end 
5 sacrifice, in one direction or another, will 
p ably be necessary,’’ Mr. Lutyens said, “not 
] 


( in the attainment of beauty. There is, 
all, nothing worth having which is not 
a 1e expense of something less desirable. 
\ - will it look like? 
‘You must not be impatient. I have 
ied out this plan to illustrate what we have 
discussing. The character of elevations and 
-e of materials, and such things as fenestra- 
and chimneys (which can be dispensed 
if you are so foolish as to rely on 
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mechanical radiation for your comfort) will 
suggest themselves as we go along. They 
will, of course, have to be examined, if only 
cursorily to begin with, because they are insepar- 
ably related parts of the whole. For instance, 
the ‘going’ of a staircase either determines or 
is determined by the distance between floors. 

“But they are beyond this discussion, 
the object of which was to state certain 
broad propositions, which Ihave tried to 
embody in this plan. Here it is—ill-considered 
and rash in many ways, and highly simplified. 
For instance it does not refer to such factors 
as a falling site, or the often conflicting claims 
of aspect and view—those very factors which, 
in actual practice, demand the liveliest exercise 
of ingenuity. But I think it does illustrate the 
social attitude we were discussing; it expresses 
physically a desirable way of life, reasonably 
frugal, friendly and undemanding. A way 
of life that is the antithesis of a lot of 
little or pretentious shut-off rooms (according 
to means), allotted to purposes never adequately 
fulfilled.” 

““You believe that the old attributes of a 
house are as valid to-day as they ever were ?”’ 

“Yes. They are merely more difficult to 
achieve in an age which perversely insists on 
putting last things first; which maintains that 
a house consists solely of function, which, being 
unpredictable, must necessarily be imperma- 
nent; whereas my claim is that a dwelling 
should be neither more nor less than an ample 


GEORGE THE CARRIER 


‘4 HE carrier is a quiet man. The 
turmoil of mixed converse and com- 
mand with which village housewives 
delay him disturbs the pace of his 

thought and movement not at all. He listens 
with his head on one side—he is a little deaf 
from an old wound—until he has in his own 
mind reduced the multitude of words to two 
or three, which he enters in his notebook. As 
he snaps the worn elastic band round the little 
red book, Brenda the mare gives herself a shake, 
so that her dry, dull harness rattles. It may be 
a signal of escape—what the Germans call a 
disengaging movement—from the village wife’s 
talk, or it may be mere habit, like George’s way 
of pushing his cap a bit farther back each time 
he leaves a house door. When he has many calls 
to make the cap almost stands upright before 
he sets out for the town. 

Brenda was young and a bit restive when 
she was first harnessed to the tarpaulin-covered 
van, but she has long since decided that the 
pace of life as George the carrier sets it is her 
own choice. She begins to move when he gathers 
up the reins and climbs to his seat; but without 
haste—just keeping things going at the leisurely 
pace they both like. She stops willingly and 
exactly at the gates she knows. The snap of 
George’s elastic band and the shake of her 
harness imply that enough has been said. When 
she leaves the last house in the village she 
gradually works up to a careful trot; so careful 
that you would think she feared lest the cart 
would part from the shafts. 

George has never shown any wish for a 
motor van. When he took over the business 
from old Garrett, he was succeeding to a tra- 


dition. The Garretts had been carriers for three 
generations. I remember the last of them; an 
unamiable old man with a beard draped under 
his chin like a bit of grey washing on a line, a 


checked neckerchief and a hat that the united 
memory of the village could not recall as having 


ever been new. Once, when for some reason or 
other no other conveyance was handy, I tra- 
vel\cd with him to the town. He proved in his 
way not unchivalrous; rolled up his coat for me 


to sit upon and, having raised me so high that my 
leg. dangled, said : ‘‘Set your feet atop 0’ he.” 

Old Garrett used to blow a horn when he 
ca_.c “ down street.” Even the outlying cottages 
heavd and hastened to the stump of the 15th- 
century village cross, where he drew up. He 
wo..d not go out of his way to collect or deliver. 
To the manor or the vicarage, yes, but not to 
hu bler doors. The lowly must come running 
at -.e¢ sound of his horn. And they must pay 
in sdvance, and be at the cross when he 





returned. If they were not, he would lay their 
parcels on the worn step, with any change due. 
An honest generation, it seems. 

Old Garrett and his horn are gone, but his 
van is the one George drives and Brenda draws. 

George succeeded old Garrett by choice, 
not by true inheritance. His father and grand- 
‘father were carpenters; but when he came back 
from the ‘‘old’”’ war, he wanted ‘‘something a 
bit more go-about than the carpentering.’’ And 
old Garrett died conveniently. Everyone 
thought it a good thing. He was grown what 
the village called downright orkerd, and more 
forgetful every year. He could not read or 
write, but he had safely carried all his commis- 
sions in his head until age dimmed his memory. 

George with his notebook was an agreeably 
modern touch. So was his readiness to call at 
the furthest cottage and to undertake the most 
trivial or troublesome commissions; two ounces 
of strong peppermints for old Mrs. Bunce, yards 
of ribbon for flighty young Mrs. Jones, which 
he would stolidly and patiently try to match. 
I have always been sorry that he would have 
nothing to do with the horn. Its lonely, brazen 
sound seemed to blow from some medizval 
world. There was a touch of medieval swagger 
in old Garrett, too; but George is modestly 
and modernly colourless. 
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living-space contained within solid and enduring 
walls. The point is this: that if a house is 
designed in conformity with smug middle-class 
standards it can only approximate in miniature 
to the great houses, with their range of apart- 
ments, from .which it is derived. But a multi- 
plicity of rooms, all too small for satisfactory 
occupation, are a vexation of spirit and a waste 
of space. A dining-room, replete with mahogany 
suite, presupposes a starched-capped parlour- 
maid. The woman of the house can only fetch 
and carry without loss of face in a household 
sufficiently emancipated to relish a perpetual 
picnic. I would go so far (parenthetically) as 
to consider the kitchen, if suitably appointed 
for the purpose, as a place to feed in. There is 
at any rate no reason why the living-room, or 
part of it, should not be used as an occasional 
eating-room. It is orthodox to have tea in the 
drawing-room, so why not lunch? ” 

‘‘I expect we shall all spend the rest of 
our lives in what you describe as a perpetual 
picnic,’ I replied. ‘‘ And why not? Personally 
I am picnic-minded, if it is going to be as 
comfortable as your plan suggests. But I fancy 
this is the moment when your imaginary client 
says he must think it over—in other words find 
out how emancipated the woman of the house 
is going to feel about it all.’’ 

“IT think it is,’’ said Mr. Lutyens. ‘ But 
you would explain to her that this is not a real 
plan for a real house, but just a sketch to show 
how you might set about solving the problem.”’ 


=> By MARY CROSBIE 


Before the war, we turned to him in any 
crisis. He would call at the butcher’s for an 
emergency joint, or at Ye Maybud Tea Rooms 
for an emergency cake, collect and despatch 
parcels of books, convey a tearful young maid 
to her first ‘“‘place’’ and bring her back, aston- 
ishingly self-assured, three months later. You 
might see his cart loaded with a varnished chest 
of drawers, a crate of hens, a bundle of young 
fruit trees. A couple of rabbits hung on a nail 
not far from George’s ear. A roll of lead sheeting 
stuck out at the back of the van. Parcels from 
the shoemaker, the grocer, the fishmonger came 
punctually forth from George’s van in those 
unrationed days. 

His is an ancient trade. By ship or by 
caravan, men have carried food and stuffs for 
other men, since the first consignment of amber 
from the Baltic reached the Mediterranean. Nor 
is his trade ancestry undistinguished. There 
was Colonel Birch of Cromwell’s army, who had 
been a carrier and made his famous retort to 
one who twitted him with it—‘‘If you had been 
a carrier, you would be a carrier still.’’ And 
carriers have carried more romantic cargo than 
our pre-war cakes, more romantic even than 
prehistoric amber. It was the carrier who bore 
Dorothy Osborne’s incomparable. love letters 
from Bedfordshire to William Temple in Londen. 
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THE AIM OF THE ANIMAL ARTIST 


NY artist who makes pictures or sculp- 
ture of animals must obviously depend 
to a large extent on the patronage of 
animal-lovers. But it will not be long 

before he discovers that his patrons often 
become critics, in the most difficult sense of 
the word, simply because they know and love 
animals. They will point out that the animal 
could never take the shape the artist has given 
it. In short, and in effect, their criticism boils 
down to the phrase: ‘You can’t bamboozle 
me.”’ 

Granted that the artist is sincere, he has, 
of course, no time to try to bamboozle 
anybody. He is too busy trying to satisfy his 
own artistic instinct. Nevertheless the point 
remains. The shapes and designs he uses are 
not always those which nature used when she 
made the animal. 

The point arose between a patron and 
myself many years ago. The design he criticised 
was fitted into the purely arbitrary shape of a 
lunette, and he objected to one of the dogs as 
being unnatural. So it was, and I did not hesi- 
tate to admit it; but I tried to explain that in 
order to complete my design I had resorted to 
some necessary distortion. I was out to make 
a work of art, and as such it became opposed 
to what is known as nature. 

Not satisfied with my explanation my client 
invited me to see his small collection of Chinese 
pieces, most of which consisted of ’Tang sculp- 
ture. The gem of his group was a small piece of 
jade; two animals intertwined and designed 
into such an unnatural shape that it was easy 
to use them as an object lesson in convincing 
him of my argument. He had also four or five 
small horses all of which were stylised to an 
extent that would have been highly criticised 
by him in any modern artist. 

The explanation of his attitude is, of course, 
simple. Jade and ’Tang had become sacred 
words to him. Similarly in the matter of paint- 
ing, the art lover has inherited a delight in such 
a picture as The Rout of San Romano in the 
National Gallery, although everybody knows 
it is not at all like nature. Its arbitrary design, 
the conventionalised shapes of the horses and 
warriors, the decorative treatment of the land- 
scape background have long been accepted as 
part of our accredited taste. Everybody who 
likes Mogul-Indian art is a devout admirer of 
The Leaping Elephant, in the British Museum, 
in spite of the fact that the elephant is suspended 
in mid-air without any sign of the ground from 
which it leapt or on which it will alight 

There must be a reason, or reasons, why 





By F..G. MORIES 


animal painters and 
sculptors are open to 
this criticism of 
“‘unnaturalness.’’ It is 
not easy within the 
range of a short article 
to explain why an artist 
will mix in one picture 
the shapes he sees in 
nature with the esthetic 
shapes he feels com- 

elled toachieve, except 
to assert that he is con- 
strained always by his 
subjective feeling for 
form—for form that is 
more universal than 
particular. If in making 
a picture of a lion the 
artist is fancy-free, he 
will be concerned not 
merely with the lion he 
has before him, but 
with his accumulated 
knowledge of and feel- 
ing for the leonine 
family. The overtones 
of knowledge are the 
germ of artistic taste. 
In grasping the ab- 
stract the artist gets 
below the skin of the 
actual. Everything seen 
must be visualised— 
“in the mind’s eye, 
Horatio’’—and the 
mind’s eye is memory’s 
vision. What an artist 
takes from nature con- 
sciously becomes his 
unconscious nature. That well he must con- 
tinually replenish if he seek the living water 
of artistic delight. 

Speaking for my own method of approach, 
it is not my aim in composing, say, a group of 
dogs so to distort those dogs that the public 
will not recognise them as dogs or know at once 
the breed. But dogs have forms characteristic 
of their kind, which the artist comes to feel, 
and which it is his business to develop into a 
work of art with greater artistic reality than a 
mere copy of the animal would possess. Nature 
is nothing more than the raw material from 
which a work of art is derived. A form in nature 
is only a natural form, and, while an artist may 
be interested in it, it is of no artistic interest 
to him until he can see its potentialities as an 








2.—A PICTURE THOUGHT OF IN TERMS OF THE FLOW OF A BRUSH AND THE 
BREADTH OF VISION WHICH THAT DEMANDS 











1—PEDRO OF JOSELLE—a likeness that was too successful 


art form. Such a form imbued with some 
hitherto neglected quality will have significance 
to the ewsthetic sense. That significance he 
achieves by his gifts of composition, manipula- 
tion of material, and imagination. In that 
sense all works of art are abstract, and 
without an abstract quality the animal-lover 
may find interest, but the art-lover finds 
none. 

Perhaps by explaining the pictures repro- 
duced here I shall elucidate these points more 
easily. 

Let me strongly emphasise, however, as a 
main guiding principle, the fact that the medium 
used bas a great influence upon the artist who 
uses it, and will even master him as much as 
he will master it. In short, material is the 
matrix of every work of 
art. 

The Alsatian dog (Fig. 1) 
was done as a pure likeness 
of that particular beast, 
and, moreover, it was made 
before I had much knowledge 
of the breed. It was drawn 
with a sharp pencil in order 
to get precision. No back- 
ground was used, no atmo- 
sphere attempted. All that I 
could do to give clarity to the 
statement was done. Im- 
agination played no_ part. 
Within that limited range 
the drawing was completed. 
But, since I lacked knowledge 
of the breeder’s point of 
view, the likeness was +00 
successful. I even portrayed 
exactly the splay feet of 
this dog. On that ground 
my patron refused the dr°w- 
ing, but accepted two 0° .¢r 
drawings I had made wl, 
in a sitting posture, conce.\cd 
the faults of the dog. Ha‘ 1g 
shown that I could m xe 
such likenesses, I was g'.°n 
the job of making a portiollo 
of the best dogs of «iat 
famousrpack. 
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The two cats (Fig. 2), however, were done in 
an entirely different manner, and merely for 
my own delight. They were painted very 
speedily with a minimum of factual detail, 
with a large water-colour brush. The picture 
was thought of in terms not of a point but of 
the flow of a brush and the breadth of vision 
which that demands. To acquire facility I spent 
two months in a barn with these cats making 
some six or eight paintings a day. Those of 
them that lacked spontaneity were later de- 
stroyed; about two-thirds of the collection. 






The Simian God (Fig. 3) belongs to a com- 
pletely different category. It is not a likeness 
of any particular monkey, but an attempt to 
convey the mood evoked by long observation 
of several pig-tailed monkeys in the London 
Zoo. It embodies, however vaguely, an idea; 
such as an outworn tradition, institutionalism, 
an organisation that has strangled the enthusi- 





-AN ESSAY ON ONE OF THE FINER 


5.- 
FASRICS PAINTED IN WATER-COLOUR 
AND CHINESE WHITE 
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3—AN ATTEMPT TO CONVEY 
THE MOOD EVOKED BY LONG 
OBSERVATION OF PIG-TAILED 
MONKEYS 


4.—THE MANDRILL—SIMPLY A 
~ SYMMETRICAL DRAWING 
In black chalk and water-colour 


asm that created it, or any of the dead ideas 
that man continues to worship. For such reason 
I made the monkey look as static, stolid and 
stupid as possible. In his supercilious way he 
passes his vain days in the rapture of fatuous 
contemplation. The average animal-lover will 
find little in it to satisfy him. 

The Mandrill (Fig. 4) has no esoteric mean- 
ing. It is simply a symmetrical design. This 
primate’s head made me think of Gothic forms, 
while his features brought to mind Assyrian 
kings. To most animal-lovers the mandrill is 
revoltingly ugly, but to me he is magnificent 
and he has a next-of-kin, a drill, at Regent’s 
Park, that suggests to me the king of the beasts 
as no lion ever will. He is strong, deft and proud, 
with a rhythm in his stride which makes most 
of the large animals seem ponderous and 
This drawing is in black chalk and 
water-colour from sketches made at the Zoo. 

Two Capuchins (Fig. 5) is an essay on one 
of the finer fabrics painted in water-colour and 
Chinese white. The chief interest in making the 
design was the monkeys’ tails. The capuchin 
in the foreground is a portrait of a simian 
character as entertaining as a celebrity to a 
portrait-painter. When I gave him any odd 
morsel of food I happened to have, he unfail- 
ingly offered me something in return, such as 
a piece of nut, a straw, or anything that was 
lying near him. This sense of fair play was 
offset by his meanness to his mates in the cage, 
whom he forbade to touch the food until he 
had chosen the best bits. When he sat on his 
haunches eating onions he looked like a jungle 
imitation of Pan with his pipes. After settling 
my design I concentrated almost wholly towards 
the*fulfilment of that design. 

, ', Spring (Fig. 6) is an attempt to give the 
mood of early spring when the almond blossom 
appears against the warm colour of woodland 


before the leaves sprout. It is purely a studio \ 
picture and was not done from nature. I cannot } 


for that matter recall having ever seen a white 
fan-tailed pigeon on the branches of an almond 
Lish. White seemed appropriate as conjuring 
in the mind first and virginal things. 
picture is painted on fine linen. 
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Finally let it be frankly stated that the 
artist is not of necessity what he is often sup- 
posed to be a profound lover of animals. 
Animals intérest him. He is a_ fascinated 
watcher. He is enthralled by their shapes and 

’ habits, and the rhythms they have in their 
movements which so often suggest pictorial 
effects or decorative arrangements. When Walt 

,, Whitman wrote : 

". [ think I could turn and live with animals, 

They are so placid and self-contained ; 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

. They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

_ They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 

their sins. 


This he well put the animal artist’s attitude to 


** animals. 





ATTEMPT TO REPRESENT THE MOOD OF 


EARLY SPRING 


A studio picture painted on fine linen 
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MODERN IRISES 


Varieties Raised in the last Ten Years 


HE virtues of the modern Bearded 
Iris are now well enough known to 
most gardeners, but anyone who may 
have had any doubts about the merits 
of the flower for decorative effects in the early 
summer garden must have had them resolved 
some weeks ago when the irises were in their 
full tide of loveliness. In some places, the display 
which promised well was spoiled by the May 
frosts, and in others the prolonged drought 
affected the flowering, but, generally speaking, 
they reacted to the beneficent influence of the 
sunshine and provided a wonderfully gay 
display through late May and early June. 
Those who have had the opportunity this 
season of seeing some of the more notable iris 
gardens in the home counties or of visiting 
Kew or Wisley, where large representative col- 
lections are grown, can hardly have failed to be 
impressed with some of the modern varieties 
that have been raised during the last 10 years. 
Many of these, the products of raisers at home, 
show a great advance on the older kinds and 
compare very favourably with the latest vari- 
eties to reach us from America, where remark- 
able strides have also been made in recent years 
in the development and improvement of the 
flower. 
Some of Mr. Long’s raising and others from 
Mr. Spender, Miss Pesel, Canon Meyer and other 
breeders are plants of striking individual 
quality and colouring, and, when more ample 
stocks of them are available and they find their 
way into general circulation, they are likely to 
take a high place among the best garden irises. 
A few of them are already in commerce, but it 
will probably be some little time yet before 
sufficient stocks are available to make their 
planting for garden decoration an economical 
proposition. In the meantime, keen growers 
can obtain single plants and build up a stock for 
themselves. 
Generally speaking, the modern irises are 


much taller and of decidedly more branching 


habit than their prototypes. The individual 
blooms are larger, of better form and more ele- 
gantly carried on the stems. If any criticism can 
be made at all, it is that some are inclined to be 
a little on the tall side, with the result that they 
require support, which is a disadvantage. 
While an advance has been made in all these 
qualities, it is in colouring that the most 
striking progress has been registered. In its 
present colour range, the iris leaves little to be 
desired. It embraces almost every shade it is 
possible to imagine from pure white through 


SIERRA BLUE, A NOTABLE 
ADDITION TO THE BLUE 
SHADES 


ivory and cream to a 
deep chrome yellow, from 
light lavender to the 
deepest of blues and violet 
and from light pink to a 
bronzy crimson with every 
tone of gradation in 
between. 

Among the modern 
blues, Aline, a product of 
the garden at Highdown, is 
one of the most notable 
and a garden iris of the 
first rank with every 
quality to commend it, 
including fragrance. Blue 
Sentinel, distinct in form 
as well as in its lavender 
tone, is another aristocrat, 
while Blue Danube and 
Sierra Blue are both worth 
noting. The campanula 
violet Killiney of Mr. 
Long’s raising is a striking 
flower, and the same can 
be said of Shining Waters 
which is a shade darker 
than Pale Moonlight, a 
notable newcomer from 
America. Another Ameri- 
can, Eleanor Blue, has con- 
siderable merit, and the 
same can be said of St. 
Osyth, a very pale blue, 
and Blue Nile, of much 
the same shade but taller 
in habit. 

Remarkable strides 
have been made among 
vellows in the last few vears, and_ it 
becomes a little difficult to make a selection 
from such a_ bewildering choice. Since the 
days of the easy and reliable dwarf called 
Amber, there has been a steady stream of 
yellows. Golden Hind, Sahara, the elegantly 
branched G. P. Baker, the light yellow 
Porrima, the golden Jason and the chrome 
Rayo de Sol have now been out-classed by 
such kinds as Joan Lay, St. Crispin, Aureole 
and Orosaye, which is of a deep buttercup 
yellow tone and a fine garden plant, and 
there are many more to follow in the near 
future. Closely allied to the yellows come 
Chrysoprase, Britomart and Rathe Primrose, 
a trio which will be jfound excellent for 
associating with other shades. Among new 


ANOTHER ARISTOCRAT AMONG THE 
BLUES—THE LAVENDER-COLOURED 
BLUE SENTINEL 
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THE IRIS PAGEANT IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS, 


WISLEY 


whites, White City is outstanding, and the 
same can be said of Crystal Globe, a superb 
iris but unfortunately rather difficult to 
please. 

Of the pinks, Aubanel and _ Sandia, 
although old stagers, are both noteworthy and 
Rose of England is another in this set which will 
please some tastes. Louvois is quite the best 
of the brown shades in the meantime, -but some 
of its descendants are likely to supersede it in 
the next few years. The glowing orange-brown 
Radiant is also striking and is certain to find 
a place in many gardens when stock’ is more 
plentiful. Among the bicolor types, Eternal 
City is a fine flower in a class by itself, while 
Evenlode, a combination of copper and mauve, 
is one of the best of the newer varieties in 


ROSE OF ENGLAND, A CHARMI » 
NEWCOMER TO THE PINK 
VARIETIES 
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blended tones. Among reds and purples Rosy Wings 
and Charm have claims to recognition, and Cornelian 
Red also deserves attention. 


Since the break came in the drought, there has 
been an excellent opportunity for the transplanting 
of » roots. Experience shows that the best results 
foliow from transplanting the rhizomes. shortly after 
the flowering season if the weather is. suitable. 
SI 1 the drought return, however, transplanting 
wil. be better postponed until September or early 
Oc’ ber when the roots move quite well and establish 

elves before the winter. 


s regards their cultural needs, they are not 
iit plants to please. So long as the ground is 
ilrained, they will be happy in almost any soil 
a light sandy loam to a fairly heavy clay. 
will stand a certain amount of shade but prefer 
en and sunny situation. They appreciate lime 
ir diet, and where this is naturally absent it 

be supplied either in the form of ordinary 
old mortar rubble or one of the proprietary 
; at the time of preparation of the ground. 
igh the use of manure is generally discouraged, 
plication of well-decayed manure buried deep 
when preparing the ground is beneficial, and 


BEARDED IRISES IN AN ATTRACTIVE WOODLAND 
SETTING 


THE HANDSOME IRIS, JOAN LAY. 


One of the best among modern yellow kinds, with 


flowers of deep buttercup yellow 


to supplement this where the ground is on the poor 
side a light dressing of bone meal, about 2 oz. to 
the square yard, can be forked in at planting time. 
Shallow planting of the rhizomes is essential, and it is 
sulicient to cover them with a thin film of soil, but 
they must be firm. 


the edge of the mixed flower border, or at 
iront of the shrubbery, in beds in formal 
idings or in less disciplined places in the wild 
yvoodland they look well planted in bold groups. 
the companionship of such plants as the 

, aquilegias, peonies, pyrethrums and catmint 
ord the most charming effects in the mixed 
er border and are no less delightful associated 
the Japanese maples and the bronzy-leaved 
s Pissardii in a shrub border. In wild and 
land places, where they can enjoy some sunshine 
n Clearances, they afford charming effects in the 
Summer when massed in bold and irregular 
Ss, and they might be more often used to 
itage in this way, for they are flowers that 
x little attention after planting, except for lifting 
dividing every third year to maintain a good 
display, a quality that should also commend 
to the town gardener, for whose use in in- 


table conditions they are well adapted. IRISES IN A SMALL TOWN GARDEN, ASSOCIATED WITH LUPINS 
G. C. .TAYLor. AND OTHER EARLY SUMMER FLOWERS 
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MODERN IRISES 


Varieties Raised in the last Ten Years 


HE virtues of the modern Bearded 
Iris are now well enough known to 
most gardeners, but anyone who may 
have had any doubts about the merits 
of the flower for decorative effects in the early 
summer garden must have had them resolved 
some weeks ago when the irises were in their 
full tide of loveliness. In some places, the display 
which promised well was spoiled by the May 
frosts, and in others the prolonged drought 
affected the flowering, but, generally speaking, 
they reacted to the beneficent influence of the 
sunshine and provided a wonderfully gay 
display through late May and early June. 

Those who have had the opportunity this 
season of seeing some of the more notable iris 
gardens in the home counties or of visiting 
Kew or Wisley, where large representative col- 
lections are grown, can hardly have failed to be 
impressed with some of the modern varieties 
that have been raised during the last 10 years. 
Many of these, the products of raisers at home, 
show a great advance on the older kinds and 
compare very favourably with the latest vari- 
eties to reach us from America, where remark- 
able strides have also been made in recent years 
in the development and improvement of the 
flower. 

Some of Mr. Long’s raising and others from 
Mr. Spender, Miss Pesel, Canon Meyer and other 
breeders are plants of striking individual 
quality and colouring, and, when more ample 
stocks of them are available and they find their 
way into general circulation, they are likely to 
take a high place among the best garden irises. 
A few of them are already in commerce, but it 
will probably be some little time yet before 
sufficient stocks are available to make their 
planting for garden decoration an economical 
proposition. In the meantime, keen growers 
can obtain single plants and build up a stock for 
themselves. 

Generally speaking, the modern irises are 
much taller and of decidedly more branching 
habit than their prototypes. The individual 
blooms are larger, of better form and more ele- 
gantly carried on the stems. If any criticism can 
be made at all, it is that some are inclined to be 
a little on the tall side, with the result that they 
require support, which is a disadvantage. 
While an advance has been made in all these 
qualities, it is in colouring that the most 
striking progress has been registered. In its 
present colour range, the iris leaves little to be 
desired. It embraces almost every shade it is 
possible to imagine from pure white through 


SIERRA BLUE, A NOTABLE 
ADDITION TO THE BLUE 
SHADES 


ivory and cream to a 
deep chrome yellow, from 
light lavender to _ the 
deepest of blues and violet 
and from light pink to a 
bronzy crimson with every 
tone of gradation in 
between. 

Among the modern 
blues, Aline, a product of 
the garden at Highdown, is 
one of the most notable 
and a garden iris of the 
first rank with every 
quality to commend it, 
including fragrance. Blue 
Sentinel, distinct in form 
as well as in its lavender 
tone, is another aristocrat, 
while Blue Danube and 
Sierra Blue are both worth 
noting. The campanula 
violet Killiney of Mr. 
Long’s raising is a striking 
flower, and the same can 
be said of Shining Waters 
which is a shade darker 
than Pale Moonlight, a 
notable newcomer from 
America. Another Ameri- 
can, Eleanor Blue, has con- 
siderable merit, and the 
same can be said of St. 
Osyth, a very pale blue, 
and. Blue Nile, of much 
the same shade but taller 
in habit. 

Remarkable 
have been made among 
vellows in the last few vears, and _ it 
becomes a little difficult to make a selection 
from such a_ bewildering choice. Since the 
days of the easy and reliable dwarf called 
Amber, there has been a steady stream of 
yellows. Golden Hind, Sahara, the elegantly 
branched G. P. Baker, the light yellow 
Porrima, the golden Jason and the chrome 
Rayo de Sol have now been out-classed by 
such kinds as Joan Lay, St. Crispin, Aureole 
and Orosaye, which is of a deep buttercup 
yellow tone and a fine garden plant, and 
there are many more to follow in the near 
future. 
Chrysoprase, Britomart and Rathe Primrose, 
a trio which will 
associating with other shades. 


THE 
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Closely allied to the yellows come 


be jfound excellent for 
Among new 


IRIS PAGEANT IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS, 


WISLEY 


whites, White City is outstanding, and the 
same can be said of Crystal Globe, a superb 
iris but unfortunately rather difficult to 
please. 

Of the pinks, Aubanel and _ Sandia, 
although old stagers, are both noteworthy and 
Rose of England is another in this set which will 
please some tastes. Louvois is quite the best 
of the brown shades in the meantime, ‘but some 
of its descendants are likely to supersede it in 
the next few years. The glowing orange-brown 
Radiant is also striking and is certain to find 
a place in many gardens when stock is more 
plentiful. Among the bicolor types, Eternal 
City is a fine flower in a class by itself, while 
Evenlode, a combination of copper and mauve, 
is one of the best of the newer varieties in 


ROSE OF ENGLAND, A CHARMI G 
NEWCOMER TO THE PINK 
VARIETIES 
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blended tones. Among reds and purples Rosy Wings 
and Charm have claims to recognition, and Cornelian 
Red also deserves attention. 


Since the break came in the drought, there has 
been an excellent opportunity for the transplanting 
of tne roots. Experience shows that the best results 
follow from transplanting the rhizomes shortly after 
the flowering season if the weather is. suitable. 
Shoiid the drought return, however, transplanting 

be better postponed until September or early 

er when the roots move quite well and establish 
elves before the winter. 
s regards their cultural needs, they are not 
it plants to please. So long as the ground is 
irained, they will be happy in almost any soil 
a light sandy loam to a fairly heavy clay. 
will stand a certain amount of shade but prefer 
en and sunny situation. They appreciate lime 
ir diet, and where this is naturally absent it 
be supplied either in the form of ordinary 
old mortar rubble or one of the proprietary 
; at the time of preparation of the ground. 
igh the use of manure is generally discouraged, 
plication of well-decayed manure buried deep 
when preparing the ground is beneficial, and 


BEARDED IRISES IN AN ATTRACTIVE WOODLAND 
SETTING 


THE HANDSOME IRIS, JOAN LAY TRIS BORDERS IN THE GARDEN AT HIGHDOWN 
: of the best among modern yellow kinds, with 
flowers of deep buttercup yellow 


supplement this where the ground is on the poor 

> a light dressing of bone meal, about 2 oz. to 

square yard, can be forked in at planting time. 

llow planting of the rhizomes is essential, and it is 

cient to cover them with a thin film of soil, but 
ey must be firm. 


the edge of the mixed flower border, or at 
iront of the shrubbery, in beds in formal 
uundings or in less disciplined places in the wild 
woodland they look well planted in bold groups. 
the companionship of such plants as the 
ns, aquilegias, peonies, pyrethrums and catmint 
afford the most charming effects in the mixed 
r border and are no less delightful associated 
the Japanese maples and the bronzy-leaved 
s Pissardii in a shrub border. In wild and 
and places, where they can enjoy some sunshine 
n clearances, they afford charming effects in the 
summer when massed in bold and irregular 
and they might be more often used to 
itage in this way, for they are flowers that 
r little attention after planting, except for lifting 
lividing every third year to maintain a good 
display, a quality that should also commend 
to the town gardener, for whose use in in- 


able conditions they are well adapted. IRISES IN A SMALL TOWN GARDEN, ASSOCIATED WITH LUPINS 
G. C. TayLor. , AND OTHER EARLY SUMMER FLOWERS 
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THE REPLANTING OF 
BEECH WOODS 


HEN considering the re-establish- 
ment of beech woods the first thing 
that comes to mind is the possibility 
of stocking by natural regeneration. 
This, however, requires very careful considera- 
tion before it is embarked upon, at any rate on 
a large scale. 

The two most usual systems are: 

(A) The ‘‘uniform”’ system, which consists 
of gradual fellings culminating (theoretically) in 
a clear area of young seedlings; 

(B) the ‘‘selection”’ or ‘group selection’ 
system, in which trees are felled singly or in 
groups making gaps which are gradually 
enlarged. 

Both systems have produced good crops in 
the past on the Continent, but on the whole 
the results in this country, taken over a long 
series of years, have not been too satisfactory. 
While considerable knowledge is needed to 
bring a crop of planted trees to successful 
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maturity, far greater skill is needed if woods 
are to be managed under selection systems, 
involving not only extensive natural regenera- 
tion, but the removal at intervals of sufficient 
individual or grouped trees, which collectively 
must equal in cubic capacity the annual growth 
on the area. 

Apart from the knowledge possessed by the 
forester, success in natural regeneration depends 
largely on a sufficient quantity of seed. Other 
important factors are the condition of the soil, 
the type of ground vegetation and the weather 
conditions in the early years of the crop. A 
good forester can do much towards satisfactory 
soil conditions, providing always that the soil 
itself is satisfactory; he can also control ground 
vegetation to some extent, but he cannot control 
the mast crop, and he cannot control weather 
conditions. 

It is an unfortunate fact, that regular 
cycles of good seed years cannot be depended 
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i ioe | A PLANTATION OF MATURE BEECH 
ns 2 ae ae ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 
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Many of these trees have been felled during 


—— : See the war and were found to be over-mature 
= 
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ars upon, and in the past 25 years only three really good 
mast years have occurred. Beech soils must be care- 
fully prepared if they are to be regenerated by natural 
means, and if seed does not appear at the expected 
time, it does not take long for most soils to produce 
a weed crop that will prevent or stifle any regenera- 
tion in the years immediately following. 

Soil conditions are very important. A_ beech 
wood ready for regeneration should, if it is to succeed, 
carry a surface soil which is loose and well mixed 
with humus, while the ground vegetation should be 
of a light character. On soils other than chalk, bramble 
is both a characteristic plant and a great hindrance, 
as, apart from covering the ground very rapidly, its 
wide flat leaves have a considerable shading effect 
which is apt to check the growth of the beech seedling. 
In Belgium and Denmark the chief weed of similar 
beech soils is wild raspberry, the foliage of which 
is not only lighter but has an upward tendency of 
growth. Trouble due to shading is, therefore, not 
nearly so pronounced as it is in this country. 

On certain types of soil where beech has originally 
been planted, satisfactory regeneration by natural 
means is often found to be impossible. On such soils 
the surface layer may be several inches deep, consisting 
largely of stratified leaves only partially decayed. 
Here regeneration is often heavy, but after a few 
years it dies right away, the rootlets having failed 
to reach mineral soil. 

There seems little doubt that the failure of many 
beech woods is due to the fact that the species has 
been introduced to an area the soil of which, almost 
invariably of an acid type, is not suited to it, as re- 
gards natural regeneration, although as a planted crop 
it may have done quite well. 

In woods which in the past have been re-stocked 
by natural regeneration the method might be con- 
tinued as much as possible, but it will be found more 
satisfactory in the end to follow regeneration, and 
not attempt to force it. That is to say, where re- 
generation is found in any quantity it should be 

















































NATURAL REGENERATION OF BEECH BY THE “ GROUP SELECTION ” 
METHOD 


Mature trees and young plants growing together 


encouraged as much as possible by lightening the 
canopy, and adjoining blanks should be planted 
without delay. - 

Another problem in connection with natural re- 


generation is vermin. Often a heavy mast appea*s to 
germinate badly, or a good plant comes up, gets 
thinner and thinner and dies away to nothing ‘n 4 
very short time. This may be due sometimes to ra spits 
but more often to mice, which incidentally, and 
possibly naturally, appear to prefer the loose fr’able 
topsoils of the best beech areas. 

Speaking generally, propagation by na‘ural 
regeneration is not a really satisfactory metho! t0 
adept. It is, however, useful in woods mauged 
chiefly for amenity purposes and also on ex! sed 
slopes. In planting or replanting, the chief poi t ' 









A LATER STAGE IN REGENERATION BY 
The young trees in the clearing are 18 years old and 18 ft. high 


“GROUP SELECTION” 


















that beech in its very early 
stages likes shelter, so that, 
if the ground is at all exposed, 
advantage should be taken of 
any tall coppice or birch 
on the area. Such 


oTOW til 

ae h should be opened out 
to i yuut 12 ft. intervals and 
it s' ould be fairly tall, say 12 
to ft. in height. Beech 
bel this foregrowth requires 
wat ing, and, if the buds of 
the ading shoots appear to 
be aller than normal, or 
th: ives decrease in size or 
sta to lighten in colour, 
the erhead cover must be 
or ily removed. On ordi- 
na’ soils and aspects, beech 
cal e planted pure, but 
n iys planting costs are 
s( | that the practice of 


in ng conifers to cheapen 
cr ind provide earlier re- 
tl is almost universal. 
1 tthod of cutting costs 
Ci ywever, be overdone, as 
b is a species liable to 
c n a large number of 
d ive stems. A preponder- 
a f conifers, therefore, decreases the power 
oO ction for the final crop. Generally speak- 
it 5) per cent. mixture is as far as one dare go. 
n connection with this, one of the writer’s 
‘st sorrows is that he will be unable to see 
a tain final crop on an area in the South of 
E nd. There the owners have seen fit to 
pl: | 75 per cent. of Scotch pine to 25 per cent. 
of »eech on a thin chalk sloping tu the south, 
anc expect from this to get a finat crop of beech. 

Methods of mixing will vary. On the oolite 
in Gloucestershire alternate lines of beech and 
larch produce good beech crops, but beech and 
spruce do not. Admixtures of spruce and beech 
on all soils would probably be safe if done by 


groups or strips instead of lines. When conifers 
are planted on old hardwood areas the possi- 
bility of damage by such diseases as honey 
fungus must not be forgotten. On areas liable 
to late frosts and not previously wooded, Scotch 
pine is now being largely used as a nurse to 
beech, and so far results are encouraging. It 
would seem, however, that this conifer must be 
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THE REGENERATION OF BEECH UNDER BIRCH 


The birch is now being clear felled—a [procedure which should have been 


adopted some years ago 


considered as a shelter crop pure and simple, 
as much of it will probably have to be removed 
before it gets to the smallest of economic 
sizes. Owners will be well advised to plant beech 
under optimum conditions only and _ leave 
experiment on a large scale to the Forestry 
Commission, the research department of which 
has already made considerable progress in 
this connection. 

As regards the material to be used, strong 
transplants appear to be more satisfactory than 
seedlings, which generally need somewhat ex- 
pensive after-care. It is interesting to compare 
the average British-grown transplant with 
those put out in Belgium and Denmark. There 
the trees are thick, sturdy and erect, with 
short stout branches, whereas the British tree is 


‘generally rather thin and inclined to long pendu- 


lous branches. This may be due to a tendency 
to do them too well in the nursery. This 
Continental type seems to go ahead faster 
than its British equivalent, and the percentage 
of faulty stems appears to be definitely lower. 
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In after-life beech must be 
kept fairly thick ; otherwise 
many stems will tend to 
twist to the light and become 
crooked. Thinning, which 
should, therefore, not start too 
early, should be fairly frequent 
and should be in reality a 
nursing of the trees which will 
form the final crop. 

As this article is being 
written. in war-time when 
much beech felling is going 
on, experience gained in this 
connection may not be out 
of place. Beech should not be 
allowed to stand too long. It 
is suitable for all purposes 
when 18 ins. mid-quarter 
girth and to allow it to go 
for longer than this is often 
risky. This species is particu- 
larly non-resistant to fungal 
disease, especially when grow- 
ing on chalk-flint soils, or 
other stony areas. A damaged 
root will often afford entrance 
to heart rotting fungi of 
the Ustulina type, and trees 
of great length, branchless 
for many feet up, have, too often, come 
down to show blackened and rotted interiors, 
the damage sometimes extending for 30 ft. and 
more. Damage of this kind is very difficult to 
see when the tree is standing, as, provided the 
sapwood and bark are sound, normal leaf 
growth usually continues unchecked, but a tree 
with an unduly swollen base and heavy root 
buttresses should always be suspect. 

Finally, there is one point that will appeal 
to the landowner who really loves his land. 
A young beech plantation has an amenity value 
far superior to that of any other hardwood 
species. It is always pleasant to look at and 
even in the pole stage has an appearance of 
solidarity and permanence surpassing that of 
conifer crops at any age. And a New Zealander 
seeing a mature crop for the first time wrote : 

To stand in an English beech wood in 
spring or summer is to see into the heart of 
that loveliness which has drawn so many 
poets and painters into achievement which 
is really splendid failure. 


OFF THE SOCKET o> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


AM always losing letters. I put them away 
in my coat pocket (not before I have 
answered them, for I am a good answerer) 
and there they lie rotting and forlorn. 
Ultimately they emerge yellow with age, and 
as | look at them I wonder drearily why on 
earth | ever kept them. A distinguished painter 
of the past, when he wanted money, used 
periodically to conduct sovereign-hunts through 
the pockets of all his trousers and often, I am 


told, with success. . That is just what I have 
been doing through all my coat pockets, but 
the wanted letter has not turned up. It was 
from an old friend, a good golfer, who told me 


a terrible story of socketing, so terrible that 
but for the fact that it had e happy ending, he 


could hardly have borne to set it down. Even 
as it is I don’t think I could have passed it on 
if it had not been war-time, when golfers do not 
take their diseases too seriously. The mere 
mection of this dread ailment is apt, as scolding 
nu say to nursery-maids, to ‘put things in 
the d’s head,’”’ and I should have been sorry 
to hive some reader’s suddenly induced socket- 
Ing my conscience. 

i\yhow, here the story is, and if it is not 
qu: accurate my friend must forgive me; I 
ho; I have the gist of it. He was playing 


ad: ably, and after he had played his second 
shc 0 the home hole at Sandwich he had not 


on. che handicap prize but the scratch medal 
me horically in his pocket. He was, I think, 
a | short of the green and to the left, with a 
pe’ . tly simple shot to play and a five for the 
as’ 2. He hit the ball off the socket into one 


of bunkers to the right of the green. Thence 
he -keted again into a bunker at the back of 


it, and thence again to more or less the point 
whence he had started, having made an almost 
circular tour of the putting green. He still had 
two to tie and—here comes the happy ending— 
he laid a skilful run-up dead and so duly tied 
for the scratch medal with an eminent person. 
Happier ending still, he beat the eminent person 
in the play-off. 

That a player at the top of his game can 
on a sudden become apparently insane and do 
such things shows what a truly devastating 
complaint socketing is. There is nothing else 
in golf in the least like it. It attacks without 
warning and is no respecter of persons. Truly 
did Sir Walter Simpson write: ‘‘When the 
adept’s driving leaves him for a season, it does 
not doso entirely. It is otherwise with approach- 
ing. A medal winner unable to hit with any part 
except the socket of his iron is no uncommon 
phenomenon.’’ Indeed I think the disease 
attacks the high rather than the low. Perhaps 
I was wrong in saying it attacked without 
warning, for as a rule there are two or three shots 
hit perceptibly near the heel of the club which 
precede the ultimate tragedy. Often, however, 
they pass unnoticed, since the man who is 
striking the ball rather near but yet not too near 
the socket may be playing his mashie with 
particular efficiency. 

Beyond question there is no other form of 
golfing error which gives such an utter feeling 
of impotence, such a fatalistic certainty of ruin. 
Once in the throes of an attack the player feels 
as one hypnotised; he is in the grip of some 
baleful magician and it seems useless to struggle. 
Moreover even when he has been mercifully 
restored to golfing health the possibility of a 


relapse will suggest itself and that at the most 
crucial moment. Fancy, for instance, playing a 
nineteenth hole at Prestwick with the wall and 
the railway line on the right. Fancy having 
only to pitch on the green to win the match, 
and then being suddenly beset with ‘‘ What if I 
socket !’’ The nineteenth hole at Hoylake 
(I know all about that) might furnish an equally 
dreadful situation, and every reader can doubt- 
less imagine plenty of other holes to suit his 
own taste. 

The obvious safeguard is to take a socket- 
less club, but even that is not an absolute pro- 
tection. I am not—touching wood—often 
afflicted, but the last time I was it was with a 
club having no socket. I had taken it out into 
a meadow to play a few idle shots without the 
slightest fear or anxiety, and before I could 
realise it heaven’s worst curse had fallen upon 
me. The ball sped away to cover-point and 
almost to point in as bewitched and inevitable 
a manner as if my club had been all socket 
instead of having none. What is more, I retired, 
driven in by darkness, baffled and uncured. 
On thinking it over calmly I came to the con- 
clusion that I had had too many clothes on— 
it was a bitterly cold day—and that this had 
been the cause; I had been so cramped as to be 
unable to swing the club. Whether or not this 
diagnosis was correct I cannot say, but next 
day when I went out less cumbered about with 
woollies the ball and the middle of the club once 
more met and I was miraculously healed. 

Despite such dire possibilities a socketless 
club can be a great comfort. I still remember 
clearly an agitating and, for me, important 
moment in the President’s Putter at Rye. My 
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opponent and I were all square with one to play 
and he had got into serious trouble under the 
railings by the road on the left. I was safely 
on the top with several strokes to spare and only 
an attack of socketing could defeat me. Though 
I could not possibly reach the green with it I 
took my socketless mashie and attained my 
haven on a cowardly instalment system. There 
are those who always carry a left-handed club 
in case of accidents, and it is on record that Bob 
Kirk once won a big match at Westward Ho! 
by doing so. This may be carrying forethought 
rather too far, but it would be wise always to.have 
a socketless iron in the bag. You never can tell. 

Considering that this is a fault from which 
the greatest are not exempt, it is odd that I 
cannot think of many historic socketers, but 
with one notable exception I cannot. That 
exception is Mr. Jerome Travers when he won the 
American Amateur Championship at Garden City 
in 1913. AsTI recollect the disease only attacked 
him with one particular club but that a particu- 
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larly crucial one, the mashie niblick. Round 
after round he hit at least a couple of shots off 
the socket and lost a couple of holes by them. 
Every day after lunch he went out to wrestle 
with the demon and at last he exorcised it. 
Considering that in that same tournament he 
dared not take a wooden club from the tee for 
fear of outrageous hooking he must be regarded 
as the most severely afflicted man who ever 
won a championship. Only a great player and 
a great putter with a great heart inside him could 
possibly have done it. 

It will be observed that in writing of this 
affliction I have not attempted to suggest any 
suitable treatment. It might endanger my 
amateur status if I did—not that it is now of any 
great value to me—for I might be held to be 
teaching golf. I have, however, a better reason 
than that, namely that I know no cure which 
can be guaranteed effective. Various distin- 
guished professionals have tackled the subject 
and their view generally seems to be that socket- 
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ing comes from too much use of the right hand. 
Doubtless they are right, and yet I remember 
one distinguished amateur, the late Mr. Charles 
Hutchings, who used to preach an apparently 
opposite cure with the greatest confidence ang 
conviction. ‘‘Rip it right through,” he used to 
say, “‘with the right hand.’”’ It only shows you, 
doesn’t it? I remember to have tried Mr. 
Hutchings’s cure and found it effective against 
the first mild threatenings of an attack. My 
impression is that the value of his prescription 
lay not in the right hand, but rather in the 
words “‘ Rip it right through.’’ They made the 
patient hit out at the ball and not stop the club 
in abject terror as he came to the ball. | However, 
that is only a guess; I don’t know, and I think 
the victim must just worry out a cure for h.n- 
self. That remark can hardly come under the 
head of teaching, and if any of my forr 
colleagues on the Championship Commit 
read this article, as is exceedingly unlikel: 
trust they will not be too hard on me. _ 


er 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“MARATHON GOLF” 

\IR,—There have lately been in the 
S Press several instances of scratch 
men golfers doing eight or ten rounds of 
golf in the day. It would be interest- 
ing to know if many ladies have 
equalled or beaten the following per- 
formance made at Royal Worlington 
on Saturday, June 24, this year. 

Mrs. Gaskell, well known before 
the war as a Cheshire County tennis 
player, with a handicap of 10, com- 
pleted four rounds in an aggregate of 
362 between 8.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
She had a small wager that she would 
do the four rounds in an average of 
91 per round. Her rounds were 92, 
88, 89, and 93, and thus she won by 
two strokes. Each round took her 
about two hours. 

Worlington is a nine-holes course 
and there was considerable local 
excitement when it was found that 
Mrs. Gaskell would have to do 42 for 
the last nine-hole round to win her bet. 
Actually she played an almost perfect 
one of 40, Bogey being 37, and thus 
won by two strokes. This, coming at 
the end of a tiring day, was a consider- 
able feat and speaks highly for Mrs. 
Gaskell’s pluck and stamina. She was 
not unduly exhausted by her effort, 
but was heard to remark that she 
would not touch her clubs again till 
the war was_ over. — BEGINNER, 
Boodle’s, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 

[Tke passion for ‘“‘ Marathon 
Golf ’’ which has for years periodically 
attacked the men has hitherto, so far 
«s we know, spared the wiser ladies. 
Perhaps some reader can provide 
instances to the contrary. In any 
case those who know Worlington will 
be full of admiration for Mrs. Gaskell’s 
last nine holes.—ED.] 


CYANIDE AND BADGERS 
Str,—A badger deals with wasps 
nests here as a rule—but if he misses 
one and we take it with cyanide is 
there any fear of his digging out the 
dead nest and suffering thereby? I 
should like to know. I like badgers. 
Could you or any of your readers 
advise ?—-N. D. Lupton, Hyde Crook, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

[Cyanide kills by suffocation, and 
once the gas has been dissipated there 
is not likely to be risk. More often 
than not the wasp larve remain alive 
and unhurt, so it is as well that man 
cr badger should destroy the nest.— 
Ep.] 


PICKING FRUIT BLOSSOM 


Sir,—I note that a correspondent 
relates witha sense of horror that she 
saw a woman coming back to town 
with branches of apple blossom. 

The moral she drew was that 
people cannot be trusted and will do 
damage unless they are constantly 
restrained. 

My own moral is that fruit blos- 
soms are destroyed through ignorance, 
and that if only townspeople had the 





TUFTED DRAKE AND MALLARD WITH THEIR YOUNG 


See letter: An Unusual Mating 


opportunity of living among orchards 
they would learn to respect fruit 
blossoms and to differentiate between 
these and blossoms which may be 
gathered. 

In orchard districts in England 
and in the immense vineyards of Italy 
and France you will find little damage 
done even though you find pathways 
are bordered with fruit. 

English people must have the 
opportunity in the future of not only 
eating fruit but of growing it and 
living in surroundings where fruit is 
grown.—JOSIAH OLDFIELD, 8, Harley 
Street, London, W.1. 


SHEEP FOR THE NEW 
FOREST 


S1r,—Looking through your issue of 
April 28 a few days ago, I was inter- 
ested to see Mr. F. E. Kenchington’s 
letter headed Sheep for the New Forest 
and to read his idea of introducing 
Middle East sheep into the United 
Kingdom with a view to crossing 


them with home breeds so that a good 
browser suitable for the New Forest 
or other brushwood area should result. 

Mr. Kenchington made specific 
mention of the Shetland as a sturdy 
breed suitable for crossing with the 


Levantine sheep, which on their own 
would not be able to adapt themselves 
to a climate so different from that of 
their native habitat. 

For my part I would like to put 
forward the claims of the Louk, that 
little-known breed which ekes out an 
existence on the wet and_ barren 
Pennines. 

Admittedly they are of no use 
for mutton and their wool is long and 
poor into the bargain, but these con- 
siderations are not of prime import- 
ance when it is remembered that the 
qualities aimed at are good browsing 
and survival, and the Louk most 
definitely is a survivor, and a browser. 
—R. WaALMESLEY-COTHAM (Capt.), 
H.Q., 168 (London) Inf. Bde., M.E.F. 


AN UNUSUAL MATING 


S1r,—In your issue of April 23, 1943, 
there appeared a letter of mine with 
reference to the mating of a tufted 
drake with a mallard. Last year I 
did not see the brood (if any); the 
pair apparently left the Thames to nest. 

This year with eight young—now 
reduced to five—they have remained 
on the river and are tame enough to 
allow this photograph to be taken by 
Mr. W. S. Pitt. 





The young appear to be slig! tly 
darker than young mallards, tho: gh 
it is difficult to be certain at this eerly 
stage. ; 

The drake is very devoted to iis 
fainily and is always on duty, driv ng 
away unattached mallard drakes wen 
they become troublesome.—T. G. 
Devas, Ashley Walls, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 


{We have pleasure in publishing 
this excellent photograph of a remark- 
able couple and their progeny, and 
hope that later on our correspondent 
will be able to let us have another 
snapshot of the hybrids. Seeing the 
contrast of types in the parents, the 
one a surface feeder and the other a 
diver, the young ones should be of 
exceptional interest.—ED. ] 


CAMPDEN HAYMAKERS 


Sir,—Mr. C. H. Middleton in his 
Village Memories (Cassell, 1941), 
page 75, states: ‘‘The scythe had 
many virtues but it has probably been 
responsible for more crooked old men 
than anything else on earth.” 

Well, there’s not any crookedness 
in the mowers from Chipping Camp- 
den depicted in a recent issue. 

They are using the good old 
country sned which, unlike the factory- 
made sned of to-day, balanced. 

It is to be hoped that you will 
allow a few more. letters on_ this 
interesting topic to appear, with more 
pictures.—P. Mountrorp, Glengyle, 
Loch Katrine by Callender, Perthshire. 


SAMPHIRE PICKLE 


Si1r,—Can any of your readers give 
me a recipe for the use of samphire 
as a pickle? I have searched several 
books in vain. But we know from the 
reference to samphire in King Lear 
that it was gathered for domestic use. 

It can be picked in quantity on 
the rocks about Portmarnock, north 
of Dublin, on Howth and many other 
places on this East Irish Coast. I 
should like to hear how it was used.— 
WINIFRED VERSCHOYLE, 19, Fitzwilliam 
Square, Dublin. 


[Recipes for the use of samphire 
are given in Mary Thorne Quelch’s 
useful book Herbs for Daily Jse: 
“The herb may be used as a green 
vegetable, after being boiled in salted 
water. A pat of butter or marg:rine 
should be added just before it is sent 
to the table. Chopped, it is an excel- 
lent addition to, any soup or « eW, 
imparting a quite distinctive fla’ our. 
Samphire sauce is an _ appei sing 
accompaniment to boiled fish or 1 eat. 
To prepare this, the chopped ° erb 
should be put into a saucepan w ‘ha 
little salt and enough water to ‘cep 
it from burning. Simmer for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an ‘our. 
Meanwhile, make some _ ordi ary 
melted butter (if to accompany b “iled 
mutton, use the liquor in whic! the 
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meat has been cooked), and when the 
samphire is tender add it to the melted 
butter. Make all hot and serve. 


“To prepare the very excellent 
re pickle, boil sufficient vinegar 






sampill 

with salt and peppercorns in the pro- 
portions of a saltspoonful of salt and 
four peppercorns to each _half-pint. 
Allow to get cold. Meanwhile, chop 
the samphire, which should have been 
gathered on a dry day, then pour over 


the | spiced vinegar. Put into a 


bott nd cork closely.” 
+ those who do not know, the 
author adds: “the plant (Crithmum 





mavitimum, N.O., Umbelliferae) flour- 
ishes on our sea cliffs, especially in 
| Norfolk and Suffolk and in South 
; Wales, and is easily identified by its 
; fleshy, succulent leaves and its yellow- 
ish-white flowers, arranged in close 


umbels, which open in August and 
September.’’—ED.] 


SMILING IN REPLY 


Sir,—Your number of June 23 has 
just reached me. As to dogs smiling, 
} years ago I had an Irish terrier whose 
smile of welcome became well known. 
It was also an answer to queries, so 
much so that children used to say 
l “Do ask Mickie where he has been’’; 
the result was a broad grin as much as 


3 tosay : ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to know.” 

—O. T. MoNEMENT, Cley Holt, 

) Norfolk. 

Another correspondent (M. L., 
Great Missenden) writes: “M 

golden retriever has smiled all his life. 
Some American soldiers paraded down 


our road recently and Rogue passed 
them. One man said ‘Hallo, old 
fellow, what are you laughing at?’ A 
Kerry blue belonging to my sister is 
a real grinner.”’ ; 

[Mrs. Warrell (Suffolk) writes of 
a red setter and a dachshund both 
given to smiling. This correspon- 
dence must now close.—Ep.] 
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AN: ASSOCIATION WITH 
PINNER 


S1r,—It is a pity that the fine old 
house known as Pinner Place, in the 
Marsh at Pinner, is being allowed to 
decay. As will be seen from my 
photograph, the house is now unoccu- 
pied and is at present being used as 
a builder’s yard. 

Its most distinguished resident 
was Governor John Zephaniah Hol- 
well, who resided there for about 
20 years and. died there in 1798. 
Holwell had an adventurous life. He 
was born in Dublin in 1700 and with 





iE HOME OF HOLWELL OF THE BLACK HOLE OF 
CALCUTTA 


See letter: An Association with Pinner 


true Irish inconsistency, having been 
educated for the law, became a ship’s 
surgeon. He later settled in India and 
was a member of the Council at 
Calcutta in 1756, when it was attacked 
by the Nabob of Bengal. Holwell, 
with 145 of his companions, was 
thrust into the prison later to become 
known as the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, not 18 ft. square. Here they 
were confined for a whole night, and 
in the morning only 23,.one of whom 
was Holwell, were found to be alive. 
He became Governor of Bengal for a 
short time, and on retiring he settled 
at Pinner Place. 

Here he wrote the affecting narra- 
tive of his sufferings, which is still 
considered a standard work on the 
tragedy. 

While living at Pinner, he wrote 
several other works on Indian affairs, 
and such was his constitution that, 
notwithstanding the rigours to which 
he had been subjected, he reached 
the age of 98.—P. H. LovELt, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 


THE DOMESTIC BREW 


Str,—Here are some relics from 
Suffolk of the old domestic brew, 
now museum pieces. They are all of 
wood, products of the coopers and 
turner’s art. On the left is the old 
mash-tub or ‘‘keeler’’; then comes a 
rack to support the sieve, known as 





\ DARTMOOR MARE TAKES TO CIVILISED LIFE 
See letter: The Intelligence of Wild Ponies 
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tongs, with a scooped- 
out wooden hand-cup, 
and a similarly made 
funnel. The barrel and 
sieve with horse-hair 
bottom are on a beer 
stool. On the lid of 
the wooden pail are 
spigots and faucets, a 
wooden stopper, and a 
pipe. The bottle-shaped 
piece is of wicker and 
was known as a wilsh. 
This was used to 
strain the hops from 
the beer when ready 
for the cask.—ALLAN 
Josson, Beauchamp 
Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, S.E. 19. 


A CAST-IRON BURIAL 


S1r,—I send a John Wilkinson “ half- 
penny,” as judging by the letter in 
your last issue (June 9) The Cast-ivon 
Burial it may interest your readers. 

The coin was turned up on my 
farm this week and is in a good state 
of preservation. 

It would be interesting to me to 
know how this Wilkinson, who carried 
on his extensive iron business in 
Staffordshire, acquired the right to 
reproduce a coin, valued at one- 
halfpenny and having on it the image 
of himself. It is a long way from 
Staffordshire —H. D. Cranr, Hoveton 
Hall, Wroxham, Norfolk. 

[Wilkinson’s interests centred in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire, but were 
distinctly ‘‘big business’’ for his day, 
which may account for the wide dis- 
persal of his tokens—they were not 
technically coins. He also issued 
notes. It is an amusing coincidence 
that the token should have been turned 
up in our correspondent’s fields in the 
very week in which a similar find was 
described in CountRY LiFE.—ED.] 








JOHN WILKINSON’S HALFPENNY 
TOKEN 


See letter: A Cast-iron Burial 


pletely fearless and accepts life as it 
comes. Furthermore, he is incredibly 
quick in the uptake and seems to have 
a quite remarkably power of deduc- 
tion, including an ability to sum things 
up and take the right action promptly. 

I wonder if when we breed horses 
in captivity (instead of letting them 
fend for themselves and make their 
own discoveries), then break them to 
our service, we destroy to a certain 
extent their initiative? — PHYLLIS 
H'ntTon, Somerset Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 


A CROW AT THE WINDOW 


S1r,—On my return to my house after 
a few days’ absence strange marks 
were discernibly imprinted among the 
dirty rain spots which covered the 
windows. 

That evening the front door 
knocker was heard—but there was no 
one there when it was answered. 

Later there were loud rappings 
on the lounge window. This time the 
source of both marks and sounds 
was discovered. They were caused by 
a carrion crow ! 





-RELICS OF OLD-TIME HOME-BREWING FROM SUFFOLK 
See letter: The Domestic Brew 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
WILD PONIES 


S1r,—Possibly the attached photo- 
graph may interest you as an example 
of the adjustment of a little registered 
Dartmoor mare to captivity. She was 
running wild on the moor until last 
October, travelled to Wimbledon in a 
cattle-truck, and then immediately 
set about adapting herself to civilisa- 
tion as a new experience. Actually I 
think she finds the rigours of modern 
civilised life compare unfavourably 
with ‘nature in the raw” as she knew 
it. Her first foal (who was five days 
old when this photograph was taken 
in a kind neighbour’s orchard by the 
Wimbledon Borough News) was born 
during an alert, but despite this 
inauspicious advent he finds life a 
wonderful adventure and all the world 
his friend. 

We also have a Dartmoor yearling 
colt who was “free-born’”’ as opposed 
to being born in captivity, and I am 
amazed at the high standard of intelli- 
gence of these free creatures. When 
we caught and shackled him he was 
a grand, if tiny, example of unbeaten 
spirit—he knew that he was conquered 
but he was quite unbowed and un- 
touched by it. 

This little chap is intensely inter- 
ested in everything he sees, especially 
children and other animals, is com- 


The assault on the windows con- 
tinued for two or three days. It was 
sufficiently disconcerting during the 
day, but being aroused at daybreak 
by a frenzied series of taps on one’s 
bedroom window was somewhat alarm- 
ing. The crow itself became nervous 
after being put to flight a few times and 
its visits came to an end for a while. 

Seen from inside, framed in the 
window, the outline of the crow cling- 
ing, spread-eagle fashion, was start- 
ling. At such close quarters its form 
appeared gigantic. Quite distinct was 
the powerful beak, fringed with 
bristles, and above them the beady 
eyes. With the body poised, wings 
outspread, one got the effect of a 
cartoon figure representative of the 
forces of evil. 

Presently it came back, and if it 
was disturbed from one window, trans- 
ferred its attention to another. Two 
mornings in succession it commenced 
at 6 o’clock or earlier with its on- 
slaughts on the panes : on the second 
occasion it began operations at 5.30. 
A single sortie to frighten it away was 
useless. Tripping. round the house 
at that time of day clad in pyjamas 
only was no joke, and over break- 
fast the bird’s death sentence was 
pronounced (with no dissentients). 
It was duly shot. 

Following the 
dining-room window on 


attack on the 
the last 
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morning of its life I discovered it had 
excavated holes in the putty. 

I dissected the body after death 
and could find nothing in the crop: 
in the gizzard was vegetable matter 
only. 

The bird was a male and was 
apparently not one of the pair nesting 
close by: this pair is still there. 

Can any of your readers make any 
suggestions as to what lay behind 
this crow’s extraordinary actions ?— 
H. W. Boot, Tvrenchside Cottage, 
Ravensworth, Gateshead, Durham. 


[Many different species of birds 
have been recorded as_ tapping 
on windows—house-sparrow, robin, 
blackbird, grey wagtail, dipper and 
peacock come to our mind—but we 
cannot recall a carrion crow. The 
explanation is the same in all cases; the 
bird sees its reflection in the glass and 
takes it for a rival, which it attacks 
but fails to drive away, so day after 
day it returns to the fray. We regret 
the bird was destroyed; even at 5.30 
in the morning its behaviour would 
have been worth watching.—ED.] 


GARIBALDI’S BRIDGE OVER 
THE VOLTURNO, NEAR CAPUA, 
MADE BY THE BRITISH 
LEGION 
See letter: The Campaign in Italy (1860) 


THE CAMPAIGN IN 
ITALY (1860) 


Sir,—The recent operations in Italy 
leading up to the occupation of Rome 
by the Allied armies have brought 
into the communiqués many places 
made familiar to our fathers and 
grandfathers by Garibaldi’s historic 
campaign of 1860, which resulted in 
the unification of Italy. Our troops 
who fought their way from Reggia 
to Naples last year were following in 
the tracks of the earlier liberators. 
Your readers may therefore be 
interested in some of the photographs 
taken, apparently at the time, by my 
father, Captain the Hon. Frederick 
William Charteris, R.N. They are 
contained in an album in my pos- 
session, and illustrate the places he 
visited on service about the year 1860 : 
including Malta, Palermo, Jerusalem, 
Danzig, places at home on leave, and 
a number of photographs of the ships 
and squadron in which he served. One 
of the latter group, I think of the 
quarter-deck of the Renown, is a 
delightful picture of naval types of 
that day. Several show the Fleet— 
all sail except for one steamboat— 
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THE QUARTER-DECK OF THE 
RENOWN 
See letter: The Campatgn in Italy (1250) 


lying at Malta, and another Absoiom’s 
Tomb, Renown’s Jerusalem Party. His 
interest in antiquities is also seen in 
the photograph of a party exploring 
the ruins of Pozzuoli, near Naples, 
besides by many of historic buildings 
in Palermo and Naples. 

But those with the most topical 
interest are no doubt the series illus- 
trating Garibaldi’s campaign. Of 
these, Garibaldi’s Bridge over the 
Volturno, neay Capua, made by British 
Legion, recalls not only a phase of 
the recent fighting after the fall of 
Naples, but the fact that a British 
contingent actively assisted in the 
liberation of Southern Italy. (Gari- 
baldi’s landing in Sicily was made 
under the guns of British ships.) 
The Volturno photograph includes a 
Bersagliere of. the time. There are 
several photographs of sandbagged 
batteries and defensive positions, one 
of them centred on Hannibal’s Arch 
at Capua. 

I know that my father took up 
photography at a very early date, 
and I think there is no doubt that the 
majority of the photographs in the 
album are his own work, though a few 
carte de visite portraits (including Gari- 
baldi) are probably by professionals. 
He may have been inspired to take up 
photography by Felton’s pictures made 
in the Crimea, where he served on the 
Agamemnon at the Siege of Sebastopol. 
—NIGEL CHARTERIS (Colonel), White- 
down, Alton, Hampshire. 


A PARTY EXPLORING THE RUINS OF POZZUOLI, NEAR NAPLES 


See letter: The Campaign in Italy (1860) 
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By Appointment to H.M. QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Wiorks of Art 





Pottery figure of a 
Court Lady. 


Height 144 inches. 


T’ANG Period 
618 - 907 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1. 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265. 
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NEVER LOSE 
AN 


OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING 
BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTY IS 


HANDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley. 


yoo 
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AN EXTREMELY 
INTERESTING SET 
OF SIX GEORGE I 
CARVED MAHOGANY 
SINGLE CHAIRS WITH 
THEIR ORIGINAL 
NUT BROWN PATINA. 


KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS :— 
144-146 NEW BOND STREET, W.I. 


LONDON NEW YORK 




















JOHN BELL.f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 






An antique and extremely unusual Walnut 

Withdraw Table, measuring 4 feet 6 inches 

lor J extending to 8 feet 6 inches, height 
33 inches, width 27 inches, £95. 


SCOTLAND 


5c-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
Averseen 30900 =ABERDEEN 
Al-2 AT 


3, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Pair of Antique Silver Coffee and 
uglas 0647 GLASGOW Milk Jugs, of almost similar pattern. 

London 1756, and 1764. £85 pair. 
ole address ; « Antiques, Aberdeen "’ 





CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 

















An exceptionally fine genuine Antique Elizabethan Oak Court Cupboard. 
Top cupboard has canted sides. Lower part has one long drawer and 
two cupboards. Inlaid with holly and ebony wood. Perfect condition 
and fine colour. Length 4ft. 8in. Height 4ft. 7in. Depth Ift. 7in. 


_ a —— 


ALSO FOR SALE 


Large stock of Antique English Furniture, China, Pictures, etc. 
Enquiries invited. Moderate prices. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


Phone: Bath 2762. Grams and Cables: Antiques, Bath. 
Established 1894. 




















































CATALO 


Grass Seeds, Tools, 


enclose Id. stamp. 


134 Regent Street, W.1 


53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 





AUTUMN 


VEGETABLE SEEDS for Autumn Sowing 
BULBS, FRUIT TREES, FERTILISERS, 


Please send written request now 
and, to comply with Paper Control Order, 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


bared 


_TESTED> 





@ 8! 


etc. 


LTD. 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 
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THE 





SEASONS MACHINE 










HE Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator 





WHAT IT DOES 
















has an all the-year-round efficiency. 
It ensures the highest degree of seed 
germination, and because it performs in 
one operation all the functions of in- 
dividual cultivation and harrowing 
machines, it is a great saver of time, 
labour and fuel. 
It also keeps pasture land clean and 
gives the best chance to the sweet, new 
grasses. At every season of the year it 





Makes a perfect seed 
bed. 
« 


Promotes good growth 
by thorough aeration. 


o 
Quickly clears weeds 
and stubble. 

e 
Renovates grass land 








can be put to good and profitable use. 








FISHLEIGH 






THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO.LTD. - 








BARNSTAPLE - 


WORKS WITH ANY TRACTOR 
HAVING A POWER TAKE-OFF 


CULTIVATOR 


DEVON - Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 
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FARMING NOTES 








T 


AGRICULTURE AND] 
FINANCE 


R. QUINTIN GURNEY 
gave the Farmers’ Club 
an admirably simple and 
human paper on agri- 
culture and finance. His 

subject would in normal conditions 
have attracted a full audience, but 
there were only a score there and the 
discussion was disappointing. A mem- 
ber of a traditional banking family in 
Norwich, Mr. Gurney knows well the 
farmers who do business with Barclays 
Bank. He treats them asa father, with 
all the caution that is a part of the 
banker’s make-up. I well remember 
calling to see him in his office when 
Norfolk was under the heavy cloud of 
depression that settled on arable 
farming 20 years ago. That was before 
the day of the subsidies on sugar-beet 
and wheat. Mr. Gurney still held his 
faith in Norfolk farming, perhaps 
because so many of his customers had 
listened to his advice and cut their 
farming coat according to their finan- 
cial cloth. ; 
* * * 


T is easy of course to say that the 
if ideal is for a farmer to have suffi- 
cient capital of his own to carry on his 
farm and in addition have a reserve in 
Government or other securities to dip 
into when necessary. That is the ideal 
which can be attained when farming 
runs on an even keel and farmers can 
put by some reserves each year. The 
present generation of farmers have 
not sailed under these equable con- 
ditions. Often they have had to borrow 
money in order to carry on when it 
would have been sounder financially 
for them to reduce commitments. 
Since the beginning of the war we 
have all had to find fresh capital to 
equip our farms for extra production. 
An additional tractor or a combine 
harvester has been wanted and it has 
been bought on the strength of the 
satisfactory appearance of the bank 
balance. Quite often the money laid 
out on new equipment ought really 
to have been earmarked for tax 
payments. 

* * % 


T is all too true, as Mr. Gurney said, 

that many farmers, looking at their 
bank accounts, and seeing a comfort- 
able credit, forget the large amounts 
they owe in taxation. He quoted as 
an illustration of this a farmer who 
came to him the other day saying that 
his landlord had offered him his farm 
for £5,000. He had £2,000 on his 
account and wondered whether the 
bank would lend £3,000 against the 
deeds, at any rate for the time being 
until he could get a permanent mort- 
gage. Mr. Gurney told him that on 
the face of it that looked all right but 
he would like to know the tax position. 
The farmer then went to his auditors 
and asked what he would have to pay 
if he were assessed right up to date. 
The answer was £5,000, so the farmer 
decided on his own not to buy. 

* *k * 


; we are to get the right kind of 
farming after the war, more work- 
ing capital will be needed. Mr. 
Gurney suggested that instead of £10 
per acre, the figure would often be 
nearer £18 per acre. Provided farming 
continues on a really paying basis 
there will be no difficulty in finding 
this capital, which will be able to earn 
a good return; but as Mr. C. H. 
Gardner of Bedfordshire said in the 
discussion at the Farmers’ Club, we 
must not count on receiving extrava- 
gantly high prices for ever. I should 
like to have heard at the Farmers’ 
Club a stout avowal that British 
farming could face the world produc- 
ing food economically provided that 
markets are steady and everyone plays 
fair. Those who still think in terms 
of the artificial prosperity of war-time 
do the farming community an_ ill- 





service. If farming can establish itself 
ona sound paying basis, surely we need 
not worry overmuch where capital js 
to come from. Present values wil] 


have to be whittled down, notably in 
the case of pedigree stock and, to q 
lesser extent, the market price «f land. 
This adjustment will follow -<eadily 
enough when there are other © venyes 
of investment for the rich man’s 
capital which he cannot to-day invest 
abroad. 
* * * 
R. STANLEY RATCLIFFE 
brought up at the F rmers’ 
Club the old question of rmers’ 
credit with the merchants wh: upply 
feeding-stuffs, fertilisers and r:achin- 
ery. He declared that the fe mer js 
often, perhaps unwittingly, pz ‘ing as 
much as 20 per cent. for the ¢ lay he 
enjoys in settling his bill w.:h the 
merchant. He would be much better 
off if he owed all his money to the 
bank. One great asset a man can have 
is to pay cash to everybody. lie then 
gets full value when he buys. |: is not 


easy to carry this policy into practice 


throughout the year. There are times 
when cash is short. It is then that the 
farmer should be able to turn to his 
bank to keep him on a cash: basis 


He may want an overdraft of £1,000 
for a few weeks to see him through 
until he has sold his barley. The dairy 
farmer with a regular monthly chequ 
at the Milk Marketing Board is in a 


stronger cash position than most 
farmers. 
* * * 
ID-JULY saw the pastures 


green again in the southern and 
eastern counties where everything was 
parched and brown a month before 
I think the cold winds of May and 
June had as much to do with stunting 
growth as the drought. The cows and 
the ewes needed fresh keep. They 
were going back fast in their milk, 
and the consumer in one case and the 
lamb in the other had to go short. It 
is a season like this—bare pastures 
and then a flush of grass—that brings 
trouble with stomach worms. I have 
taken the precaution of dosing the 
lambs with phenothiazine, which is 
now made in_ several convenient 
forms, and I think they are looking 
better for it already. 


* * * 


SHOULD welcome some allowance 
I of protein cake for young heifers 
after they have reached six months 
The calf ration is cut off then, but 
these youngsters will need some hand- 
feeding through the late summer i! 
they are to go ahead well and avoid 
husk. A little cake then while they 
are at grass is not an extravagance. 
If they get it they are in good form 
to go through the winter on hay and 
roots in the yards. I have always 
found that it pays to do dairy heifer 
calves well for the first eight months 
and then, when they have made the 
foundation for body growth, let them 
go on to sparser fare. 


*x* * * 


WISH the makers of sulphate o 
I ammonia would devise so1.ie meats 
st from 
ien it is 
n these 


of preventing their prod 
caking as hard as cement v 
stored for several months. 

times we are all asked to t: <e early 
delivery of fertilisers and pa icularly 
sulphate of ammonia. A premium % 
given to the farmer who orcers n0¥ 
what he will not want to -<¢ until 
next season. But when he <omes 1 
use the fertiliser he may find, 2s I did 
this week, that it has caked so hard 
that two men must be put on <0 break 


it before the manure distrib tor ca? 
take it. This was a late ay pee 
imula 


after a light hay cut to : 
second growth. CINCINNA’ US. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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| THE CHANGING 
“ DUKERIES ” 
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~, 4URCH and State in their 
\ ancient and manifold de- 
velopments, powerfully influ- 
» enced by social and family 
considerations in compara- 
+: times, led to the formation 
roup of very large landed 
ymmonly called the ‘ Du- 
Clumber. and _ Thoresby, 
\bbey, and not far away from 
elbeck, and some seats of not 
quite extensive an acreage, but 
parta of the distinction of the 
othe ve been in truth more than 
pers possessions. The public has 
shat some degree in the pleasure 
of t vast and fine domains, and 
the re is of importance to the 
cont and characteristic charm of 
the lish scene. Already ducal 
lat sessions have suffered reduc- 
tion that the heavy burdens of 
tax may be met; in one case the 
seat appurtenant lands have been 
dis} of, and in others hundreds 
of nds of pounds’ worth of 
fart ve had to be sold. Perhaps 
it V -vitable that drastic changes 
sho iappen, and more may be 
apy ded. 


FUTURE OF CLUMBER PARK 


i. latest manifestation of them 
T in the announcement that 
the ce of Newcastle’s park at 
Clum| is for sale. It covers 4,000 
acres, the appropriate setting of the 
mansion which originally stood within 
it. Those who regret the conversion 


of so much parkland to purely utili- 
tarian uses may be reminded that until 
1800 Clumber Park was partly—about 
half of it—grazing land carrying up to 
4,000 sheep. Later it was transformed 


into a perfect park, the river Poulter 
was so dealt with as to form the lake of 
90 acres, and that glorious double row 
of lime trees on each side of ‘‘ The 
Duke’s Drive’? came into being. If 
there were space available, and if it 
were strictly relevant to the present 
topic, a long story could be told of 
social and political activities of the 
successive owners of Clumber. To-day, 
in view of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
resolve to dispose of the park, the main 
consideration is as to what use shall 
be made of it. Desiring to see the park 
preserved as one of the few remaining 
examples of the former grandeur of 
the “Dukeries,’’ the Duke, and the 
company that holds his estates, the 


London and Fort George Land Com- 
pany, Limited, invite suggestions as 
to the future. Within easy reach of 


Clumber are many industrial centres, 
the inhabitants of which might find, 
in the properly controlled and regu- 
lated use of the park, advantages that 


should justify vigorous efforts to 
secure it for them. 
A DIVIDEND IN PLEASURE 
HE cost to-day would be con- 


siderable, but the outlay would 


deserve the name of an investment 
and it would be one of an improving 
order, with every prospect of pro- 
gressive increment. The dividends 
would not merely monetary, 
although the home farm should be 
lettab! a high rent; indeed the 
acquisition of the park might yield 
- negligible income. They would 
DE Set 


n the abundant opportunities 
that the park would offer of healthful 
and } irable enjoyment to toiling 
peop! t is said that timber mer- 
chant » casting covetous’ eyes on 
the 1 ificent matured trees, and 
that ‘ry rough estimate of the 


market value of what is ready for 
fellin in the neighbourhood of 
£25,0.. Assuming that the park is in 
some ’ acquired for a purpose that 
prev ts re-sale for any other use, 
— | be a vigilant watch kept 
On the 


cs as an essential of amenity. 





Any lowering, through their separate 
sale, of whatever price may be 
settled on for the property would be a 
temporary economy ofa very mistaken 
type. However, it is yet a long way 
probably from the arrival of active 
negotiations with a potential purchas- 
ing body. Messrs. Whatley, Hill and 
Co. are entrusted with the task of 
disposing of the property. 


FARMS NEAR NOTTINGHAM 


HE late Colonel Sir Lancelot 
Rolleston, D.s.o., owned a 
good deal of property in Notting- 


hamshire. His executors have just 
disposed of outlying portions of his 
Watnall estate. Messrs. Walker, 
Walton and Hanson held the auction 
in Nottingham, and after very ani- 
mated bidding every lot changed hands 
for a total of £15,525. Starthwood 
Farm, 148 acres, let at £199 a year, 
and subject to a tithe of nearly £25, 
realised £3,350; Brooksbreasting 
Farm, 182 acres, let at £154 10s, 
£4,650; and smaller holdings, as well 
as woodland, were easily sold. The 
auction attracted rather more than 
ordinary interest, as the sale of a 
property that had every presumption 
in its favour. 

Flore Grange and 12 acres, near 
Weedon, formerly part of the Brock- 
hall estate, has been sold by Messrs. 
Howkins, Son and Fatt’s Northamp- 
ton office. 

At Diss, Messrs. R. C. Knight 
and Sons have just sold eight or ten 
farms, among them holdings at from 
£2,100 to £3,550. One or two lots 
were disposed of before the auction, 
one of them being Green Farm, 
Finningham, Suffolk, for £6,000. 


TWO GOLF COURSES 

OLF courses at present in the 

market include Sonning, 148 
acres, near Reading, and Northwick 
Park. The Middlesex County Council 
proposes to acquire the Northwick 
Park course for £188,000. It is the 
property of Harrow School, and a 
comprehensive and varied scheme of 
development has been provisionally 
suggested. This includes a college on 
Polytechnic lines, school playing 
fields, cemetery, and the allocation of 
a large site to a London hospital 
the governors of which contemplate 
moving out of London. 


A STRAIN ON OLD BUILDINGS 
“=| difference between old houses 
and really well-built modern 
ones is being revealed day by day in 
recent ordeals by enemy action. For 
instance three houses designed, by a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 12 years ago, seem 
to have suffered no harm, while older 
and poorly built property all around is 
temporarily uninhabitable or may 
even have to be re-built. One lesson 
of the strain to which buildings are at 
the moment being subjected surely is 
that more attention must be given to 
details of fitting. Take, for example, 
locks and keys. To make a few pounds 
more profit, builders of the ordinary 
small London or suburban house 
usually fitted rim-locks to many of 
the doors. Householders are learning 
to their cost how much better is the 
mortice lock. The latter type is not 
always fitted even to front doors, 
though the initial cost islow. A bomb 
within a quarter of a mile may blow 
the door in and with it the lock and 
part of the door-post. During a recent 
incident in London hardly any of the 
modern spring locks stood up to the 
test. Another argument in favour of 
providing mortice locks is that the 
insurance companies view the spring 
locks with disfavour, owing to the 
ease with which an intruder may open 
them from the outside. ARBITER. 
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After You, Sir/ 


ROSS LTD. LONDON 
BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, LENSES, EPIDIASCOPES, PROJECTORS. 


TOR 
CHLORI a, 


i 


Folder B.C. 41 
describing the 
‘Belco’ Chlorinator 

is yours on request. 


A. BELL & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. Z) Gold Street, 
Northampton (Phone 771!) 
also at 98 Bath Street, 
QLASGOW, C.2. 









c/o Postmaster 


THOMAS ST GEORGE 


What a U.S. Army corporal thought 
of life in Australia, told in humor- 
ous dispatches, with funny, clever 
sketches, to folks at home. A 
delectable book. 8/6 net 


























































The 


Royal Air Force 
in the World War 


N. MACMILLAN 
M.C., A.F.C. 


CAPT. 


Volume II of this excellent history 
of air operations tells of the Battles 
of Holland, Belgium, France and 
Britain. 


Illustrations and Maps. 12/6 net 


The Bank of 
England 


REGINALD SAW 


An entertaining account of the Bank 
of England, founded 250 years ago. 
There are anecdotes of famous 
people, side lights on well-known 
events, and many odds and ends of 
information. 


Illustrated. 9/6 net 


The Wright 
Brothers 


FRED C. KELLY 


A biography, authorized by Orville 
Wright, of the inventor-brothers 
who flew the first heavier-than-air 
machine at Kitty Hawk in 1903. 


Illustrations and diagrams. 10/6 net 


NEW NOVELS 


HANS HABE 
Kathrine 


This first novel since the author’s 
internationally famous ‘A Thousand 
Shall Fall, is set in Paris between 
the two wars. 9/6 net 


ERNST LOTHAR 


Beneath 
Another Sun 


The Viennese author of A Woman 
is Witness, tells of a family displaced 
from South Tirol to Czechoslovakia 
and of the underground movement 
in Prague. 10/6 net 
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BRITAIN AND 
EUROPE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. GEORGE SOLOVEY- 

TCHIK is a writer of 

Russian birth who has 

lived in this country for 
a long time. Hitherto he has been 
known as a biographer. Now he turns 
to a consideration of Europe’s and 
the world’s general problem. His 
book is called Peace or Chaos? (Mac- 
donald, 10s. 6d.). 


CHATHAM’S WORDS 

On his title page he quotes a 
passage from a speech which Chatham 
delivered in 1770. “‘My Lords,”’ said 
Chatham, “I cannot agree that no- 
thing less than an immediate attack 
upon the honour or interest of this 
nation can authorise us to interpose 
in defence of weaker States and in 
stopping the enterprises of an ambi- 
tious neighbour. Whenever that 
narrow, selfish policy has prevailed in 
our councils, we have constantly ex- 
perienced the fatal effects of it.” 

These words, uttered so long ago, 
might almost be a diagnosis of 
Britain’s attitude between the wars, 
and certainly at the present moment 
we are experiencing ‘‘the fatal effects 
of it.’’ It is Mr. Soloveytchik’s thesis 
that a similar disastrous situation will 
arise if, after the present war, Britain 
stays out of Europe. There are, of 
course, also the United States, Russia, 
possibly China. As for these three, 
China is likely for a long time rather 
to need help than to be in a position 
to give it. Russia’s position as a Great 
Power “‘is firmer than ever, and her 
radiance after the war is bound to be 
enormous. This should be fully recog- 
nised and accepted without reserva- 
tion. But it does not necessarily follow 
that, out of gratitude for her con- 
tribution to the saving of civilisation, 
or out of admiration for the efficiency 
of her administration at home, the 
rest of the world wants to accept 
similar methods.” 

As for America, her domestic 
situation ‘“‘in the best of eventualities 
leaves her participation in world 
affairs a factor of considerable uncer- 
tainty. It is ardently to be hoped that 
neither America nor Russia will go 
isolationist after the war. Even if 
their possibly over-zealous interfer- 
ence in European affairs were to prove 
an occasional complication, that would 
be nothing compared to the disaster 
of their refusal to take their rightful 
and essential place in the comity of 
nations.”’ 

But Britain, Mr. Soloveytchik 
thinks, is “‘the leader that Europe 
would most heartily welcome—pro- 
vided, of course, that genuine, con- 
structive and vigorous leadership is 
given.’’ If America and Russia were 
to come in and 
stay in, it would § 
be ‘‘a tremendous 
asset.”’ But even 
if they stayed out, 
or participated 


By George 
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PEACE OR CHAOS ? 


Soloveytchik 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) 


to exercise this leadership? To begin 
with, it must be a Europe in which the 
Germans are severely repressed. Mr. 
Soloveytchik has no use for the 
Germans. He is 100 per cent. for the 
Vansittart point of view. The Ger- 
mans were no good in the past, they 
are no good now, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they will be any good 
in the future. However, there is no 
need to go into all that again. I have 
reviewed here from time to time a 
number of books which have codified 
the evidence for believing that a per- 
verse and dangerous streak has 
throughout immemorial years been 
threaded through the German charac- 
ter. Suffice it to say that Mr. Solovey- 
tchik assembles a great deal of this 
evidence again and has only pity for 
the ‘“‘many deluded individuals who 
affect to believe that we are at war 
with Hitler and his régime only, and 
who regard the German nation as a 
collection of more or less innocent 
dupes.” 

When we have conquered them, 
what are we to do with them? Edu- 
cate them, say some; but Mr. 
Soloveytchik, who loathes the Ger- 
man habit of squealing in adversity, 
thinks that that really would be 
something to squeal about. His main 
proposals are (1) that German terri- 
tory, including “such large industrial 
centres as Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, 
Munich and Nuremburg, which con- 
stitute a vital part of Germany’s war 
potential,’’ should be severed from 
the domination of Berlin. East 
Prussia would retain its present 
boundaries, “‘only the sovereignty 
over that area would undergo a 
change, presumably being handed 
over to Poland.’”’ These are only 
some of the proposed ‘‘amputations.”’ 
(2) The effective customs supervision 
of all the frontiers left to Germany, 
including water-fronts. (3) Compul- 
sory accounting for the actual con- 
sumption of raw materials in Germany, 
in the shape of ‘“‘annual or half-yearly 
reports which should serve as a basis 
for the issuing of import permits for 
the next period of a year or six 
months.’”’ And all this must have 
force behind it. ‘The first slightest 
attempt of the Germans to change 
their territorial status or avoid eco- 
nomic supervision should be met with 
immediate strong counter-measures.”’ 


EAST PRUSSIA 

There are, of course, a lot of 
things to be said about all this. It is 
easy to sit down, for example, and 
throw off that casual phrase about 
East Prussia’s being ‘presumably 
handed over to Poland.’’ But great 
territories are not disposed of with 
such charming non- 
chalance, and Russia, 
who “presumably” 
will have to fight her 
way through East 
Prussia, may not see 


only on a limited the matter in the 
scale, ‘Britain PORTRAIT AND 
must follow her PAGEANT Again, Mr. 


. . » She must 
lead Europe or else 
she will perish with 
Europe.” 

And in what sort 
of Europe are we 


. 
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By Frank O. Salisbury 
(Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
NEXT OF KIN 
By Sir Basil Bartlett 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s.) § 
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Soloveytchik’s final 
conclusion that the 
future of Europe is 
mainly in Britain’s 
hands takes on 
a new look when 
measured against 


§ 
§ 
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Author of ‘‘The British Common. 
wealth” 


Sir Kdward 
GRIGG 


K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., Mp. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POIcy 
Everyone is asking much the same 
questions about British foreig:; Policy 
in the post-war world Sir “%dward 
Grigg writes of these and othe: urning 
questions with long and _ iatimate 
knowledge but with a light a:d viviq 
touch 7/6 





Collected Poems by 


Lord 
VANSITTALT 


GREEN AND GREY 
Here is a charming collection of ielicate 
and enchanting verse Lord Vensittart 
has gathered together the po ms of 
his early youth and _ expe-ienced 
maturity; the fruit of a long, varied 
and eventful career 10/6 


Donald 
STOKES 


MEN BEHIND VICTORY 
Stories told for the first time of 
patience and daring in supreme efforts 
for victory 7/6 


America 
AT WAR 


VICTOR VINDE 
The author of this book is a Swede 
who made a thorough study of the 
United States during the three years 
of critical transition from 1940-1942 i 
12 











Captain 
Cc. Wf. DENT 


THE HORSE HAS FOUR LEGS 
This is a book which will appeal to 
every horse lover from the amateur to 
the seasoned racing man The author 
is a master of his subject and an 
authority on equitation 10/6 


Jenny 
NICHOLSON 


KISS THE GIRLS GOODBYE 
With drawings by DAVID LANGDON 
Flight Officer Fenny Nicholson writes 
a pocket social history of womens 
service in the Navy, Army and 
Air Force, based on her _ personal 
experiences 6/- 








Author of ««The Georgian House” 
(102nd thou.) 


Frank 
SWINNERTON 


A WOMAN IN SUNSHINE 
This book is a story, a social picture 
and a dramatic presentation of urgent 
personal problems in the lives of 
typical English men and women 9/6 
Author of ‘‘Scaramouch ”” 

(207th thou.) 


Rafael | 
SABATIN: 


KING IN PRUSSIA 
This novel will surely come t fan 
among Sabatini’s masterpieces. Vivid, 
dramatic, powerful and hist ically 
accurate, it has all the ing = 
which have made its author fam ‘5 9 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Lic 











Largest of Book Publishe * 
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the immensity of the task he has 
devised for her. For this holding 
down of the disjected members of a 
great nation, though perhaps it is 


possible, would be formidable, and it 


seems to me that if it is to be efficiently 
done its doing would be a‘ killing 
strain upon one country, however 
resol and resourceful. However, 
des} joubts that arise here and 
ther, this book is full of meat that 
will ay chewing over, and I think 
the hor is especially right in his 
con nation of those who say we 
she 1ever come to terms with the 
Naz ut meet the ‘‘real’’ Germans, 
wh - they may be. “The uncon- 
dit surrender of Germany should 
be c. .orsed by the only genuine and 
aut itive representatives of the 


na her present rulers. These 
sh be forced to admit publicly, 


ur ocally and irrevocably that 
it hey who prepared the Second 
We Var, deliberately unleashed it, 
at t at,” 


SUCCESS STORY 

. Frank O. Salisbury’s book 
E t and Pageant (Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
s from what one might call a 
Ir ny of success. According to 


tl aventions, an artist pursues 
h y Grail through the swamps of 
d id and over the mountains of 


di y, but here is a case in which 
fri the beginning Fortune smiled, 
al to speak, never took the grin 


oft face. 


\s I say, this makes for a mono- 
tonous book. Mr. Salisbury’s chief 
work has been the painting of great 
ceremonial occasions and the painting 
of the portraits of the rich and famous. 
I became tired of the rich and famous 
before I was through with the book. 
None of them said much that was 
worth recording; and I began to long 
for a story of how Mr. Salisbury was 
suddenly overwhelmed by an impulse 
to paint some tinker, tailor, soldier or 
sailor simply because he had a face 
that irresistibly demanded to be 
painted. But the story never came. 


Mr. Salisbury has never had to 
seek work: work poured in upon him. 
“One day in the summer of 1919 the 
Sheriff of the City of London, Sir 
Banister Fletcher, called and said he 
had the greatest possible subject for 
any artist. The Lord Mayor, Sir 
Horace Marshall, wished me to paint 
for the Royal Exchange a panel to 
commemorate the National Thanks- 
giving Service.’ ‘“‘The King came to 
the studio and said ‘You must paint 
the burial of the Unknown Warrior; 
it is a wonderful subject that has 
caught the imagination of the public.’ ”’ 

{t was always like that: royal 
weddings, and coronations, great 
national ceremonies, portraits of 
princes, presidents and kings. The 
painted archives of the. nation are 
thereby enriched; but I repeat it all 
makes tedious reading. 


KING GEORGE V 
e most human part of the book 


is thet which recounts the author’s 
association with King George V and 
his ‘amily, The King appears to have 
esteemed Mr, Salisbury as highly as 
Queen Victoria esteemed Winter- 
haltcr. He personally gave him com- 
Missions, and once stirred up a little 
trou.c with the Royal Academy. In 
Mr. Sa.isbury’s studio, looking at the 
Pic of the burial of the Unknown 
Wavcor, the King said: “I am 
asho.ced of the jealousy of you artists. 
I actually been asked if it was 
my h that your picture of the 
bur of the Unknown Warrior should 


be c.nibited. I replied that of course 
‘CTW my wish; it was a subject that 





had caught the public imagination 
and must be shown.”’ 

Mr. Salisbury adds: “It was 
only a little later that Sir Frank 
Dicksee, who was President of the 
Royal Academy, told me of an un- 
pleasant incident at the Council when 
three- members threatened to resign 
if my picture occupied the place of 
honour again. Sir Frank courageously 
protested that it was a painful exhibi- 
tion of professional jealousy and that 
they could resign if they wished.”’ 

Mr. Salisbury considers that this 
picture, which was at last buried from 
public sight in a committee-room of 
the House, is his “best contribution, 
historically and artistically, to our 
age.’’ Seymour Lucas congratulated 
the artist on a work ‘‘that God helped 
you to paint,’’ and that didn’t go quite 
so far as Elizabeth Bergner went when 
she said of The Boy David: “Barrie 
didn’t write it. God wrote it.” 

Concerning a later picture, the 
King, “putting his hand on my 
shoulder in a comforting way,”’ said : 
“We will not allow this picture to be 
exhibited in the Academy. I am not 
going to have you or my picture 
abused.”’ In all the encounters here 
recorded the King appears in a most 
attractive and human fashion. 


CAUTIONARY TALE 

Sir Basil Bartlett’s novel Next of 
Kin (Chatto and Windus, 7s.) is a 
“follow-up’”’ of the author’s success 
with a film of the same title. One of 
the characters in the book says: 
“T sometimes think that if I wanted a 
really cushy job in this war I’d come 
to England as a German spy,’’ and 
this is the text which the book seeks 
to amplify. It tells of one of those 
operations known as a “reconnais- 
sance in force’”’ and how it came to 
disaster through the prattling habits 
of all sorts of people engaged on all 
sorts of jobs. It is a good cautionary 
tract and a readable thriller. There 
is no pretence that it is anything more. 





° 

LL those who delight in the 
running water of the chalk 
stream and the trout and grayling 
which people it will do well to read 
Dr. Barton’s book Running Water, 
by E. A. Barton (Seeley Service, 
12s. 6d.). It is not often that we are 
treated to a first-rate fishing book, 
which provides descriptive, informa- 
tive and anecdotal reading together 
with pleasant verse about rivers, fish 
and fishing. There is no one more 
qualified to write of the chalk rivers 
of the south and no one who is better 
able, photographically, to illustrate 
his writing than Dr. Barton. All 
fishermen will chuckle at the stories, 
and reap great benefit from the inform- 
ation, which, fortuitously, includes the 
findings of Mr. Nuttall’s gut tester, 
about which an article appeared in 
Country LIFE in 1939. The photo- 
graphs provide that atmosphere of 
peace and serenity peculiar to the 
Test, the Itchen and the other clear- 
running rivers. We smile at the story 
of the capture of Dr. Barton’s only 
salmon, but laugh uproariously at the 
account of his predicament at a 
wayside station, where he had to re- 
move his waders to find thesmallchange 
which had fallen from a holey pocket 
into the toe of his protective clothing. 
But I will not spoil good reading. 
Read and find out the secrets of the 
joys of fishing. You will find most of 
them here, besides many hints, which, 
in future, may save you, like Dr. 
Barton’s unsuspecting caster, from 
uttering aloud unprintable oaths. 
This book is not, like so many fishing 
books, the chronicles of a slaughterer 
of fish. It contains the impressions 
of a man, fully sensitive to the beauty 
of river country, who cares not for a 
heavy creel, and is always satisfied 
to return home with no trout to weigh, 
if the day has been pleasantly spent 

by running water. R. B. 
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WonMen are doing vita 

work to-day in all parts 
of the battle front. Wherever 
they are serving Y.W.C.A. hut- 


canteens, leave clubs and 
mobile units, each with a 
friendly leader in charge, 


brighten their leisure hours. 


Already in the Middle East, 
North Africa, Italy and South 
East Asia, the Y.W.C.A. will 
go to France as soon as the 
signal is given. 


Girls Go Abroad 


The ¥ .W.C.A. 






£50,000 


is wanted to enable the first 
centres to be started in France 
the moment the need arises. 


Will you ensure there is no delay in open- 
ing these by sending a contribution to : 


MRS. CHURCHILL, 
President, Y.W.C.A, War Time Fund, 
10, Downing Street, London, 


(Marking envelopes Y.W.C.A.) 


Registered under War Charities Act, 1940. 














HERBERT JENKINS——| 





SECOND EDITION NOW 
AVAILABLE AT ALL GOOD 
BOOKSHOPS 


Finely printed on handmade 
paper and abundantly illus- 
trated. Price 10/6 net 


A 
BATSFORD 
CENTURY 


The Record of a Hundred 
Years of Publishing 
and Bookselling. 


1843 - 1943 


Edited by 
HECTOR BOLITHO 


«4 worthy monument of a 
firm which has always stood for 
publishing as a fine art.” 

Daily Telegraph 


‘‘The book has the pleasant 
atmosphere of a birthday party, 
and forms an inspiring chapter 
in the history of English 
publishing.’’—News Chronicle. 


* 


B. T. BATSFORD 
LTD. 











15 North Audley St., W.1. | 














Just out. 
Angler’s 


Creel 
By ALEXANDER WANLESS 
Many aspects of fishing and fishing 


methods by the famous author of 
‘Rods on Fast Rivers.’’ 8/6 net. 


Up the 
Garden Path 


By PETER ENDER 


Glorious fun for gardeners, 
gardeners’ friends and relations. 
The illustrations are a sheer 
delight. 7/6 net. 


Ready shortly 


Holiday 
Trout Fishing 


By H. S. JOYCE 


An invaluable and practical book 
based on many years experience. 
With many line illustrations, 

8/é net. 


*% In perennial demand are 
REGINALD ARKELL’S'  ‘‘Green 
Fingers,’”’ ‘* More Green: Fingers,’’ 
and ‘* Green Fingers Again,” of which 
tens of thousands have been sold. 























HERBERT JENKINS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


Ice blue tweed suit, a neat jacket, a four-seamed skirt, a 
tie-silk blouse in plum, oyster and blue. Hardy Amies 


NTERCHANGEABLE outfits—-printed blouses that team up 
with tweed skirts as well as with short skirts of the print, 
topcoats that match suits, print tops with short skirts as well 
as ankle-length ones——all are shown in the salons of Mayfair. 

With the five-piece we have photographed you can ring the changes 
many times. The blouse and tweed skirt can be worn together under 
the topcoat or with the tweed jacket. The tie-silk top with collarless 
neck and pointed yoke looks as well under a tweed jacket as it does 
with its own skirt, when it makes a cool-looking summer frock. In 
winter, with a sweater, the suit and topcoat are warm enough for 
the coldest day. Hartnell is showing flowery printed blouses and 
short skirts with a long plain one as well, or a short plain marocain 
skirt and a tailored jacket that can be worn with either the long or 
the short skirt. These Hartnell interchangeable costumes fit closely 
to the figure and have chiffon belts and jewelled collars that can 
be added when the occasion demands it. 


Blouses in neat brilliant printed tie-silks, fine woollens and 
winterweave rayons are made to lighten the many plain black and 
neutral tweed suits in thick weaves that are being shown for the 
winter. Gay rayons at Marshall and Snelgrove’s are dice-checked 
in yellow, scarlet, dark blue, green and white, with the Indian yellows 
and reds predominating. Jaeger show long-sleeved blouses in fine 
wool with a design like a man’s tie in plum on an ice blue or a 
pale lemon ground. Their hand-knitted woollen cardigan is ribbed, 
broad at the waist, narrower over the shoulders, and ends on the 
waistline. It looks smart with a pigskin, pocketed belt. 

Nicoll Clothes have hand-knitted cardigan jumpers in basket- 
stitch, ribbed at the waist to fit closely under a plain tweed jacket. 
Their check skirt has three sets of two creased pleats in the front, 
creases set closely together that look smart and keep in without 
bother. It is made in smooth Saxony tweed, firm and hard-wearing, 
a type of tweed that is used extensively. Thicker Utility tweeds, 
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JULY 24. 
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The tie-silk blouse with a matching gored skirt and an 
ice blue topcoat completing the five-piece outfit. 
Hardy Amies 


now in the stores, in herring-bone designs in two dark greys o” two 
browns, make up into excellent coats; so do the dark ne: -trals 
flecked here and there with a flash of pale blue or green, an: the 
dark grey herring-bones with a lipstick-red chalkline breaking uP 
the dark bands of grey or brown as the case may be. 


Shes plain fitting waistlines on everything make a sn oth- 
fitting foundation garment essential. The first Utility relts 
and brassiéres on the market were disappointing; the new ve 10nS 
for the coming winter are improved out of all knowledge. The 
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ne of the exclusive 
Models in the Collection 
of Afternoon Gowns 


a/Vens 


Model Gowns— 
Second Floor 

The visit 

will 


to Derrys 
disclose a wide 


choice in interesting 
Gowns for every occa- 
sion—the smart “‘leave”’ 
function, the informal 
dinner party, or the 
war 


quiet wedding. 


Size 16 


(11 coupons) 


Example is in black, 


moulded to the figure. 

Also in 

\ Powder 
Blue FG. 4.6 
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Such an easy dress to wear, 
typical 
collection of hand blocked 
rayon linens in glorious com- 
binations of colour. 
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white or beige ground. 
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corner of Oxford Street and at 175-176, Sloane Street, S.W 
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(Right) Well tailored 
Suit of hand-woven 
Harris tweed, in a good 
variety of shades. The 
skirt has three pleats 
in front and one at the 


back. Hip sizes : 35 ins. 

to 42 ins. 

° price LVN.NS 
18 coupons. 








Send one penny for leaflet 
illustrating Autumn Suits, Coats, etc. 


PETER ROBINSON LTD. 
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(Left) Smartly tailored 
Suit in material woven 
from pure Merino wool 
—the jacket has four but- 
ton fastening and attrac- 

| tively stitched pockets— 
three pleats in front of 
skirt and one at back. 
Available in Nigger Brown, 
Mid-Brown and Dove Grey. 
Hip sizes : 

4 ins. to 42 ins. 

; 35 ins. to po | 4i GNS. 


18 coupons. 










Personal Shoppers only. 





Oxford St. and Regent St., W.!. Museum 7700 





















Calf, lined with peccary, in various colours. From 


Revelation 


amount of elastic per garment remains at 
the very low percentage allowed by the 
Board of Trade, but strong, light materials, 
firm seaming and sectional cutting control 
and give at the right points of the anatomy. 
Warners are making their Le Gant Utility 
brassiéres in B, C and D fittings, with uplift 
control, graded to suit all types of figures. 
They are cut from American patterns in a 
batiste which is light and firm and they fit 
without a wrinkle and are most comfortable. 
Supplies are limited but are spread over the 
country as they come from the factory so 
that there is a chance for everyone to get the 
right fitting by waiting their turn. The Le 
Gant belts are made in three styles in the 
Utility range straight hip, front line and 
semi-step-in—from a strong peach-coloured 
satin with elastic gussets and light boning 
in front. There is, also, one style in corselettes 
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in the Warner Le Gant range 
designed for the many short- 
waisted women. This is a 
comfortable, strong-looking 
garment, amazingly light in 
weight. It is made in a firm 
peach broché fabric with a 
brassiére in batiste, and is the 
garment to wear under the 
dresses with fitting tops and 
the tunic jackets. 

Lingerie is cut on princess 
lines to keep the long moulded 
hipline intact. Gathered yokes 
and gathered sections let in are 
placed high and are often in a 
different colour or material 
from the rest of the garment. 
Some of the prettiest of the 
cami-knickers are decorated in 
this way and the same treat- 
ment is used on Empire night- 

gowns. Chiffon, combined with satin or crépe, 
makes some of the prettiest of the nightgowns 
in this style. Most of the stores are making 
up cotton lingerie for the Service girls going 
abroad, in lawn and pin-spot voile. Walpole’s 
are showing cotton housecoats and thin 
woollen and crépe ones with sweater tops, a 
band of bright colour inlet below the sweater 
top and another running round the shoulders 
giving a boat-shaped yoke effect. 


HE pyjamas in bright sprigged rayons 

are easy to launder and most attractive ; 
so are those in navy and scarlet, polka-dotted 
in white, plainly cut and piped in white. 
Navy dressing-gowns, like a man’s, in wool, 
are piped with white, also, and fasten with a 
navy cord at the waist. Lillywhites show 
these. Housecoats in scarlet or navy wool are 
featured in most collections for the autumn. 
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Grained calf with chromium frame and roli-d 
handles. From Revelation. 
They have gold buttons or are piped with a 


white or black cord and are dashing ar.) mili- 
tary-looking. There is a Trilnick hoxsecoat 
in one of the new fibros that looks like woo] 
in saxe blue ; also in ice green with a broken 
white stripe. One of the prettiest desizns for 
nightgowns has a pointed, Empire yoke in 
front, entirely tucked. Nightgowns in chiffon 
with shirt tops and turn-down collars have 
pockets and are piped with a bright colour- 
cherry or violet or a deep aquamarine. 

The Gossard Utility belts are given 
stretch backs in net with a rigid panel in 
front of plain batiste or figured batiste. 
This firm are making strong belts with a 
longer line and front lacing for fuller figures 
There are a few roll-ons, also, a limited num- 
ber of non-Utility corselettes in silk-satin 
broché and silk net with rigid side panels. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 756 | 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 


“Crossword No. 756, COUNTRY 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ 


first post on Thursday, July 27, 1944. 


NoTE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 















Your 
BOTTLING, COOKING, 
and DOMESTIC problems 
solved by our expert. 


Send enquiries with 2}d. stamp for 
reply to: 


Tene Veal 


clo GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 
STAPLEHURST, KENT. 








PRICE —/gD 
pLus 8° tax 
per Carton. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 


— FROM SHOPS 











- Look before you leap . 
into action to Dig for Victory 





LIFE, 
not later than the 10 


ACROSS. 
The coiner’s impertinence? 
lamb and green peas ! (4, 

6. Move close to the ground (5) 
9. Gamblers (9) 
. A tag for a bell (5) 
11. It’s O.K. when all is (7) 
12. To the dentist it’s no passage from a book (7) 
13. The speaker wants you to give him yours (3) 
14, ‘‘The —— of hot water.’’—Brooke (7) 
17. His subjects are the mermen (7) 
19. Find his cord among the flowers (7) 
22. Ten pals (anagr.) (7) 
24, “ yas a twelvernonth old, Twenty years 

ago!”’—Gilbert (3) 
25. Injured (7) 
26. The traveller’s guide to highway and byway 


Not when with 





(4, 3) 

29. Old Scandinavian writing (5) 

30. I am on soap diet because ot a morbid love 
of food ! (9) 

31. The vendor’s deals (5) 

32. Test pearl (anagr.) (9) 


DOWN. 

1. Keats’s casements (5) 

2. Coming up to re-man? (5) 

3. Charlotte, Emily and Anne were (7) 

4, What 30’s meal of soap is likely to be by the 
majority ! (7) 

5. Oriental (7} 

6. Chilly runner in the bathroom (4, 3) 

7. Opening for cannon fire (9) 

8 and 28. Unguided and misguided gate-crasher 
from the Reich (9. 5) 

14, Will early birds at the library get them? (9 

15. Epithet for owls (9) 

16. ‘They shall grow not ——, as we that are 
left grow .”’—Binyon (3) 











and see that your hands 
are protected against cuts, 


18. Measure of the well? (3) 
20. Prevails on (7) 








' don’t harden after wetting. 


have heard about.”’ 


h scratches, and dirt, by wear- e 
ing ANDY B ses age es Nam 
& Durable and washable they 
Address 


21. “‘The Tragic Muse’? (7) 
22. Umbrella’s fine-weather cousin? (7) 





23. You stick your flags in it (1, 3, 3) 
27. A French painter (5) 





2/6 per pair from all Ironmongers |,/ 
and Stores, or direct 2/® post free. \.’/| 
(State size & send | coupon per pr.) 


Tedson Thornley & Co., Rochdale 


“* These are the gloves you 


















SOLUTION TO No. 755.—The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 14, will be announced neat week. 

ACROSS.—1, 
12, Kate; 
23, Loosed; 26, 


Emperor; 4, Tiny Tim; 9, Highlanders; 11, 
15, Sashes; 16, Pundit; 
27, Soberly; 28, Dogs; 


13, Brother; 
Faster; 


Loot; 
19, Attack; 20, Seaman; 
30, Seen; 31, Hats and 


28. See 8. 





The winner of Crossword No. "54 is 


Mr. W. S. Griffin, 


caps; 32, Retails; 33, Tsarina. DOWN.—1, English; 2, Edit; 3, Others; q 

5, In deep; 6, York; 7, Molests; 8, Faith; 9, Horse trough; 10, Sand Woodlands, Ringley Park Avenue, 
castles; 13, Behaves; 14, Run away; 17, Eke; 18, Ash; 21, Gladder; ‘ 

22, Granada; 24, Dorsal; 25, Penny; 26, Flicks; 29, Saga; 30, Spur. Reigate, Surrey. 
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MARCUS LTD. LONDON, W.1. (Wholesale only) 





ae es | Ex WILL YOU BE AIR-MINDED 
‘ «= | " AFTER 
x I aah oss8):«sCTHE WAR? 


years 
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The development of air transport and travel must be obvious 
to everyone. When the bombers’ task is over, the airplane will 


be at your service—safe, speedy and universally used. 
odin We also have been busy developing the manufacture of sheep- 
skin flying kit. The post-war Morlands Glastonburys will be as 
great an improvement upon the pre-war models as the Mosquito 
rasher is to the bi-planes of yesterday. 


m? (9 





Whether you fly or decide to keep your feet on the ground you 
nat ate j will need the luxurious comfort of the new Morlands Glastanburys 
The simplification of —warm, dry and so very smart they will be. 
wartime Lingerie in 
‘Celanese’ pin-points 
attention on the beauty 
of the fabric itself. 


ie q a | fe sGalaateet ha GLASTONBURYS 


4 triumphed over present- 

54 is ; 2 day restrictions . .. it is SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR 
. 4 : still lovely—and ex- 

: : cellent Coupon - value. 


nue, * rs OVERSHOES BOOTS SLIPPERS 
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